“CHARLIE CANCO” 
CONVENTION FEATURE 


A jovial “tin can man” turned out to 
be one of the outstanding personality 
boys at the NCA convention in Atlantic 
City. 

“Charlie Canco,” a unique exhibit of 
the American Can Company, held forth 
daily in Convention Hall, greeting del- 
egates, discussing trade conditions in 
their home towns, and exchanging shop 
talk about their companies and asso- 
ciates. 

Charlie’s ability to shake hands, roll 
his eyes and enunciate clearly through 
well-oiled jaws all helped to give him a 
distinct and winning personality. 

As radio controlled mechanical men go, 
Charlie proved himself second to none, 
moving easily from visitor to visitor in 
an area 28 by 20 feet square. Charlie’s 
colleagues from the American Can Com- 
pany explained that his proportions were 
in the same ratio as those of the familiar 
No. 2 fruit and vegetable can. 

During the course of the convention, 
Charlie was dubbed “the housewife’s 
best friend”—and proved it by graciously 
posing with housewifely models for the 
sake of photographers who promptly 
made him page-one news. 


STATE SECRETARIES ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the State 
and Regional Secretaries held at Atlan- 
tic City, William H. Sherman, Secretary 
of the Association of New York State 
Canners, was elected President. The 
group is composed of the secretaries of 
the various State associations through- 
out the country. 


KNOUSE LAUNCHES AD. 
CAMPAIGN 


Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, is launching a na- 
tional advertising campaign featuring 
its “Lucky Leaf” line of apple products. 
Three grocery trade publications will be 
used this month and consumer publica- 
tions including “Life”, “This Week” and 
“Good Housekeeping” will be used dur- 
ing April and May. 


ON USDA ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


!', L. Winters of The Larsen Com- 
pa) y, Green Bay, Wisconsin; J. P. King, 


Biris Eye-Snider, Division, General 
Foods Corporation, Rochester, New 
Yok; and O. E. Snider, Blue Lake 


Packers, Inc., Salem, Oregon; are among 
the 12 members appointed to the Vege- 
table Advisory Committee under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act administered 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


Hal and Gene “bend an arm.” CMSA 
Vice-President Elect, Hal Johnston of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation 
(left) and CMSA President Elect, Eu- 
gene A. Hildreth, Owens-Illinois Glass 


Company, celebrate their good fortune 
at the Atlantic City Convention. 


NEW JERSEY CANNERS ELECT 


E. W. Montell, Manager of the Agri- 
cultural Department of Campbell Soup 
Company, was elected to succeed J. F. 
Johnson, Landisville, as President of the 
New Jersey Canners Association, at the 
annual meeting held at Bridgeton on 
February 13. Other officers elected are 
Arthur W. Schiller, E. Pritchard, Inc., 
Vice-President; and Newlin B. Watson, 
R. S. Watson & Son, Greenwich, con- 
tinues as Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEXAS CANNERS INCORPORATE 


Texas canning companies recently 
granted charters of incorporation are 
Mitre Peak Products Company, Elsa; 
Altomato Canning Company, Alto; and 
Kimbell Canning Company, Fort Worth. 


CONVENTION “PEEP SHOW” 


A new technique in lithographic color 
reproduction was introduced to the food 
industry at the National Canners’ Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, in unusual and 
dramatic exhibit, of the United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company. 

Titled the “EYE-O-MATIC Peep 
Show” this unique exhibit was _ built 
around a comely U-S Maid in Uncle Sam 
costume and her cast of six lovely girls, 
(See cut) each of which dramatized a 
pertinent message about the design and 
production of food labels by the new 
EYE-O-MATIC Color Lithographic Pro- 
cess. 

The girls were illustrated in full color; 
each held a stereoscope into which vis- 
itors were invited to “peep”. Each 
stereoscope contained a full color third 
dimentional photograph of the girl posed 
with a food label to dramatize a point in 
the ‘design and production of EYE-O- 
MATIC labels. Viewing the stereoscopic 
photos in continuity, a complete story of 
EYE-O-MATIC labels was told. A large 
replica of an EYE-O-MATIC label was 
shown on a giant revolving can at one 
end of the display. 


The U-S EYE-O-MATIC Color Pro- 
cess represents a new technique in litho- 
graphic color reproduction, U-S officials 
states. Basically it centers around the 
initial photographic step in the prepar- 
ation of lithographic plates. Positive 
control in making color extractions, both 
from the standpoint of color tone and 
photographic qualities, is coupled with a 
positive color correcting technique. This 
new plate making technique together 
with precision press work, results in a 
high degree of exactness in the reproduc- 
tion, it was explained. 

The Company manufactures a wide 
range of color packaging and adver- 
tising materials, operating six production 
plants. Sales and service offices are main- 
tained in principle cities throughout the 
United States. Executive Offices of the 


company are in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There was a reason for the popularity of the booth of the United States Printing & 


Lithograph Company at the Convention, 
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Victor Kronold, St. Louis District Sales 
Manager for Crown Can Company since 
1944, has been transferred to the Phila- 
delphia territory where he takes up his 
duties as District Sales Manager. Mr. 
Kronold represented the company in 
Washington during the war years on war 
material activities. He was formerly 
associated with the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of E. F. Hutton & Company 
as security analyst and finanical writer. 


NATIONAL PICKLE WEEK 


Leon Glaser, President of the Nation- 
al Pickle Packers Association, has an- 
nounced that 1950 National Pickle Week 
wil be observed May 18 to 27. 


CAMPBELL SOUP PROMOTIONS 


J. Paul Sticht, Director of Personnel 
Administration of the Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden, New Jersey has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. P. Heap, 
Jr. as Manager of Employment, and W. 
W. Dreyer as Personnel Manager of the 
Camden plant. Mr. Heap will direct em- 
ployment activities on a company wide 
basis. Mr. Dreyer has previously been 
manager of the plant at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


FREEZERS SELECT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The 1951 Frozen Food Industry Con- 
vention will be held in San Francisco 
from February 27 to March 2, according 
to an announcement by E. J. Watson 
of Pictsweet Foods, the new President of 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers and Chairman of the 1951 
Frozen Food Industry Convention Com- 
mittee. The decision to take the 1951 
Convention to San Francisco was reached 
jointly by packers and distributors, at a 
meeting of industry representatives held 
in Chicago following the successful 1950 
Frozen Food Industry Convention. 


In addition to Mr. Watson, Chairman, 
the 1951 Convention Committee will in- 
clude Alvin Langfield, President of the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors, Watson Rogers, President, 
National Food Brokers Association, 
Julius Gagini, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses, and 
Fred Deutsch, of the Marathon Corpora- 
tion, representing suppliers. 


It is understood that policy decisions 
relating to the convention will be largely 
left to packer and distributor members 
of the committee, with other representa- 
tives serving principally in an advisory 
capacity. 


REVISION OF BEAN STANDARDS 
PROPOSED 


The Department of Agriculture is con- 
sidering a revision of the U. S. stand- 
ards for beans which have been in effect 
since September 1941. Generally the re- 
visions are designed to make the stand- 
ards conform more closely with produc- 
tion practices, methods of marketing and 
processing beans, and consumer require- 
ments. Specific proposed changes in- 
clude the elimination of the _ special 
grades for handpicked beans, and the 
substitution of an Extra No. 1 Grade for 
all classes of beans. Changes also are 
proposed in the grade requirements for 
Blackeye beans, Cranberry beans, and 
Pinto beans so that these three classes 
will be graded in accordance with the 
same grade requirements, which in turn 
will be somewhat more liberal than those 
now applied to the grading of Blackeye 
beans and Cranberry beans. 


A special booth depicting the progress of the new NCA building now under construc- 


tion in Washington, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A promotion by Crown Can Company of 
special interest to the midwest trade is 
that of Frank A. Singler to the position 
of St. Louis District Sales Manager. Mr. 
Singler joined the Sales Department of 
Crown Can Company in 1941 and shortly 
thereafter became Nebraska City Dis- 
trict Sales Manager. Prior to that time, 
he had been associated with Owens-Illi- 
nois Can Company as Southwest District 
Sales Manager. 


HUNT ESTABLISHES NEW 
SALES OFFICES 


In order to keep pace with rapid in- 
creases in sales, Hunt Foods, Inc. has 
established new sales offices in Boston, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Personnel from within the 
Hunt organization promoted to manag- 
ers of the new offices are Walter Fried- 
man, Boston; Jack France, Atlanta; 
Tom Watson, Kansas City; Al Acker- 
man, Pittsburgh; and Chris Tolle, Phila- 
delphia. George Lewis, recently trans- 
ferred from Southern California, will 
assist Mr. Friedman. Jim Groom, also 
from Southern California, will assist 
Mr. Tolle. The New York Division will 
continue under the supervision of Judy 
Womack. 


TO INSTALL FREEZING 
EQUIPMENT 


The Exchange Orange Products (o, 
with a plant at Ontario, California. is 
making plans for engaging in the pro- 
duction of frozen orange juice concen- 
trate on a large scale. This division of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
was organized more than 30 years ago 
to make use of fruit not suitable for 
shipment to the fresh fruit markets. It 
makes a wide variety of products, in- 
cluding heat-processed citrus concen- 
trates, 
equipment. 


and will soon install freezing — 
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OZARK CANNERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association held at Springfield, 
Missouri, February 9 and 10, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Ryland Thom- 
as, Thomas & Drake Canning Company, 
Haskell, Oklahoma, President; Spellman 
Robertson, Good Canning Company, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, Vice-President; and F. 
R. Spurgin, Fayetteville, continues as 
Seecretary-Treasurer. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS PACKS 


The National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics, reports a 1949 cat- 
sup pack of 10,900,407 actual cases and 
a chili sauce pack of 1,369,575 actual 
cases. The catsup pack compares with 
16,897,211 actual cases packed in 1948. 
The 1948 chili sauce pack amounted to 
2,315,655 actual cases. 


KELLEY INCORPORATES 


H. E. Kelley & Company, New Church, 
Virginia canners, have been incorpor- 
ated with a maximum authorized capi- 
tal of $500,000. Horace E. Kelley, who 
has headed the firm for many years, con- 
tinues as President. The company is an 
extensive packer of string beans, lima 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, white pota- 
toes, tomatoes and tomato juice. 


ANTIQUE SCALES BULLETIN 


Mack Rapp, Vice-President of Detecto 
Seales, Inc., 540 Park Avenue, Brooklyn 
5, New York, has announced that the 
company has published a fascinating 112 
page history of scales, ranging from 
the earliest recorded to scales of the fu- 
ture, which has attracted wide interest. 
The book was published to commemorate 
the company’s 50th Anniversary and is 
available without charge by writing Mr. 
Rapp at the above address. 


CHARLES A. WINKLER 


Charles A, Winkler, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the California Fish Canners As- 
sociation, Terminal Island, California, 
died in Long Beach on January 29 fol- 
lowing an illness of a few days. Mr. 
Winkler was one of the founders of the 
Association and had served as Secretary- 
Treasurer since 1932. He was well 
known throughout the United States in 
comiercial fishing circles and was held 
in high esteem by industry leaders. 


HE'NZ MANAGER CANDIDATE 
FOR COUNCILMAN 


John C. Longaker, plant manager for 
the ||. J. Heinz Co., Berkeley, Califor- 
nla, is a candidate for Albany City 
Councilman. He and Mrs. Longaker 
have long taken an active interest in 
Civic affairs. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


B. J. HOWARD 


B. J. Howard, for many years head of 
the Micro-Analytical Laboratory of the 
Food and Drug Administration, and who 
had many friends in all branches of the 
food industry, died of a heart attack at 
his home in Washington, D. C. on Feb- 
ruary 4. Mr. Howard was a recognized 
authority in his field and had made many 
valuable contributions to techniques 
widely used in the microscopic examina- 
tion of foods and drugs. One of his 
major contributions was the development 
of the “Howard Mold Count Method”. 
He retired in 1942 after 41 years of 
Government service. 


OLIVE INTERESTS BUSY 


February is proving a busy month for 
growers, processors and distributors of 
olives, with two institutes scheduled for 
Lindsay and Corning, California, im- 
portant centers for the growing and 
processing of this fruit. Farm Advisors 
have been working for weeks to secure 
the services of representative specialists 
in the culture, processing and merchan- 
dising of olives and outstanding pro- 
grams are promised for Lindsay on Feb- 
ruary 18 and Corning on February 24. 
Of special interest will be reports on the 
progress of the advertising campaign 
on ripe canned olives being conducted 
under direction of the Olive Advisory 
Board, 16 Beale St., San Francisco. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


French Sardine Company has ap- 
pointed Wm. G. Bonstedt & Company as 
its sales representatives in the metro- 
politan Philadelphia market. 


RE-ELECTED 


W. C. Martin has been re-elected 
president of the Association of Food 
Distributors, Inc., of New York. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1950 — Short 
Course and School, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Memorial Union, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Virginia Canners Associa- 
tion, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6, 1950—Spring Meeting, 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, fowa. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for. Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Canners 
School, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


During recent Atlantic City food conventions, Bob White, center, is shown telling 
Paul Sayres, left, prominent New York City food broker, and Carl E. Geppinger, 
Director of poultry canning for Swift & Company, how his organization will award 
new Cadillac being displayed, plus other prizes valued at $25,000.00, to food brokers 
and their salesmen participating in his broker promotion called “HI-LO.” 
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TOMATOES 


There are six good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to “Check with Continental” right now: 


 B It costs you nothing to talk things over. 5. Our experienced research organization 
may have the answer to a knotty tech- 


Because of Continental’s size and flexi- nical problem which is bothering you. 


bility we can assure you a dependable 
supply. 6. This is the most important reason of 
all. Continental people — right down 


he | —ar i 
3. We may well be able to give you better 


service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. 


4 Our technical people may be able to You 
' suggest a change in your processing ndable 
a depe 


operations that will save you money. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Report of the 43rd Annual Convention ot the National Canners Association held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, January 24 to 31, 1950—Henry P. Taylor Walkerton, Virginia, Succeeds John F. McGovern 
LeSever, Minnesota, as President—The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association Awards Valuabie 


Reference Library to Canners’ Group. 


the 43rd Annual Meetings of the National Can- 

ners Association and the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, as well as the special Corn Meet- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau and the N.C.A., held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. January 27 to 31 inclusive. The 45th Annual 
Meeting of the National Food Brokers Association, 
held in the same city, January 22 to 27, was recorded 
in the January 30 issue of this publication. Readers 
who attended this gigantic “Food Congress” know that 
it was the largest and most smoothly managed con- 
vention ever held. How successful was it? That de- 
pends on what the individual expects to get out of a 
convention. Wherever or whenever a group, similarly 
interested, assembles in one place to talk industry busi- 
ness, some good is bound to be accomplished. When 
a maximum number convenes and every possible 
means is placed at their disposal to facilitate group 
and private meetings and discussions; when a formal 
program, built around topics of extreme interest, has 
been carefully planned; when individual comforts have 
been cared for down to the smallest detail, then surely 
it is hardly presumptuous to say that the stage has 
been set for a successful convention. All of these 
things were present in abundance at this 1950 con- 
vention. This grandiose setting for an exchange of 
ideas, so expertly and meticulously planned, cannot 
help but have added some measure of success to the 
individual operations of each company participating. 
From this standpoint then, and we submit that this 
is a sound method of assaying the value of a conven- 
tion, the “Congress” was a smashing success. 


ATTENDANCE 

But wait a minute, were the VIP’s there? Were the 
canners, without whom no canners’ convention could 
possibly be termed a success, on hand? Were the 
Westerners and Mid-Westerners persuaded to come all 
the way over to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean? 
Rumors at a National Convention remind us of our 
hitch in the Army and our earlier days in boarding 
school. It is difficult indeed to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. But at any rate here’s our guestimate 
based on heresay, conversation, official dope, observa- 
tion, attendance at meetings, and a cursory review of 
the directory. First of all the brokers, we thought, 
ca: ried off the honors for attendance. They had by 
far the largest attendance at their meeting and at- 
tracted more paid attendance (1800) for their ban- 
quet and entertainment than any other social event 


T the FOLLOWING PAGES contain an account of 
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of the convention. They seemed to come from every 
State in the Union. Three members of a Chicago 
brokerage firm had an answer for high transportation 
costs—drove straight through in about 20 hours for 
an out of pocket cost of $15.00. Crazy or not, that’s 
the spirit that boosted the broker attendance. 


But we started to talk about canner attendance. 
C.M.S.A. Secretary Gorsline’s records showed that 
8400 people visited the Machinery Exhibition during 
its four day stand—3537 of these were canners, pre- 
servers, picklers or other interested parties. That 
same gentleman filled 98 special thru Pullman cars 
from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad. A good 
many seemed to feel that the West Coast and the Mid- 
West was not well represented. Wisconsin Secretary 
Verhulst told the writer 41 Wisconsin firms were pres- 
ent with about 75 representatives. The 1949 Direc- 
tory lists 73 N.C.A. member firms in Wisconsin. Ex- 
cepting Michigan and Illinois, which states had a 
pretty fair representation, other Mid-West states, in- 
cluding Indiana, Iowa and Ohio, made poor showings. 
As far as we could determine, there weren’t too many 
from Florida or Texas—those people are busy down 
there at this time of the year. The writer’s secretary, 
who knows the names and locations of canning com- 
panies as well as anyone in the industry, quickly 
checked off 57 California canners listed in the con- 
vention directory—this was done by memory—not an 
actual check, so that there probably were more, but 
hardly less. California has 138 member firms. Fish 
canners from the Northwest and Northeast were there 
in goodly numbers, New York was pretty solid, as was 
most of the rest of the East. 


BUSINESS 


Then there was business done, too. No great land- 
slide of course, nor was any expected. Nor was there 
any indicated change in buying procedure. At any 
rate, business or no business, having met and con- 
sulted with their brokers, canners displayed a con- 
fidence not expected by many pre-convention fore- 
casters. Down in the convention hall, too, the machin- 
ery and supply people were agreeably surprised by the 
reaction to their offerings. Here again it would be 
most difficult to get a figure on sales made, or to at- 
tempt to estimate the value of contacts made, but that 
they were made is attested by the records. Secretary 
Gorsline’s figures quoted above would indicate not only 
that these contacts were made, but that signatures on 
the dotted line were also obtained. At any rate, ma- 
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chinery and supply people were quite happy about the 
whole thing. 


CMSA EXHIBITION 


And speaking of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies group, we remember saying some pretty nice 
things about the old exhibitions held in Chicago prior 
to the war. Old timers will be quick to wrap us on the 
knuckles for this thought, but memory of those exhibi- 
tions, even those of but a few short years ago, has been 
considerably dimmed by the size and brilliance of cur- 
rent demonstrations. Someone told us, officially or 
unofficially, we just can’t remember, that four exhibi- 
tors this year occupied as much floor space as the 
entire show during the last exhibit at the Stevens in 
Chicago. At any rate, the six largest used more than 
the 30,000 feet of space officially reported available 
in Chicago for next year. Not only that but the nature 
of the exhibits has changed, just as has the nature of 
the machinery, equipment and supplies used by the 
industry. Powered factory trucks and conveying 
equipment of all kinds give today’s exhibitions action 
and movement. Moving pictures too, add to the life 
of the show. Today’s booth managers seemingly 


possess an inexhaustible source of ingenuity. Ameri-. 


can Can’s “Canco Charlie’, this year was an outstand- 
ing example of that ingenuity. “Charlie” was an 
enormous giant of a can with a smiling, pleasant face 
and courteous manner. ‘Charlie’ walked about the 
booth and carried on conversations with everyone and 
anyone, and there were no wires attached nor any man 
inside. Then there was Clark Tructractor’s three-ring 
circus on the stage; U. S. Printing’s “Peep Show” at 
the foot of the stage; Owens-Illinois’ movie showing 
why “packed in glass” is so good; The United Com- 
pany’s perfectly wonderful Corn Cutting Bee—sam- 
ples of 80 percent of the corn pack displayed continu- 
ously under perfect conditions of light, sanitation, etc. ; 
Sinclair Scott and Scott Viner Company’s hydraulic 
conveying equipment pumping all manner and kinds of 
vegetables through pyrex glass piping would add color 
and interest to ariy show. 

Tomato canners wore a path to the new Rollins To- 
mato Peeler in the Robins booth. Interest in Food 
Machinery’s display centered around the “Sterilmatic” 
process especially as it is adapted to the continuous 
automatic cooking and cooling of cream style corn. 
F.M.C. calls it the “One Man Cook Room’. The well 
known Chisholm-Ryder line of machinery was dis- 
played in profusion. Their new, continuous-feed label- 
ing machine and fully automatic can unscrambler at- 
tracted wide attention. The entire back wall of White 
Cap’s 80 foot booth was covered with attractive glass 
packages adorned with the renowned ‘White Cap”’. 
Some 8 to 10 feet high in the manner of a grocer’s 
shelf, the display visibly demonstrated the attractive- 
ness of the glass package. Anchor Hocking showed 
visitors the advantages of their improved rotary vacu- 
um sealing machine, which handles over 600 packages 
a minute or an improvement in speed of some 25 per- 
cent over the previous model. 
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In earlier years, seedsmen found it difficult to make 
their booths attractive. Nowadays they’re doing every- 
thing short of moving the actual field into the con- 
vention hall. Associated used as a back wall a field 
scene some 15 feet wide and 8 feet high, showing their 
new lima bean “Evergreen” under actual growing con- 
ditions. Michael Leonard had a buried treasure chest, 
surely one of Captain Kid’s originals, in which the 
visitors found real treasures, including ““Tendermost” 
and other popular corn seeds of the house. Northrup, 
King, too, had “blow ups” of actual field scenes. 
Others had machines and small gadgets in which photo- 
graphs were inserted and which portrayed the charac- 
teristics of the variety to a remarkable degree. 


And there were hundreds of other attractions just 
as tastefully and ingenuously presented. 130 in all 
occupying 95,000 square feet of floor space. This is 
by no means an attempt to describe this tremendously 
helpful and entertaining show. We try to do that in 
our Pre-Convention Issue, so that the packer can plan 
his visits. 

TWO PHASES 


As surely everyone knows by now, the convention 
was divided into two phases—Sales and Management- 
Production. Brokers’ registration started Sunday, 
January 22, and they spent exactly a half day, the 
forenoon of Monday, January 23, in formal session. 
They were happy to spend the next 4 and a half days 
in private consultation with principals both canner 
and non-canner. 


While all of this was going on—Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday—N.C.A., Committees, the Administra- 
tive Council and Board of Directors were charting the 
course of the National Canners Association. So, too, 
the National Preservers Association ‘were meeting 
Thursday and Friday and the corn and pea merchan- 
dising groups were discussing their progress. The 
Board approved a 1950 budget of $823,000, which rep- 
presented a cut for nearly every division; reduced the 
minimum dues from $100 to $50; heard a Building 
Committee report that the new Washington Laboratory 
would be ready for occupancy about the middle of 
April at a cost of $925,000 ($25,000 less than alloted) 
all of which money is in hand; heard the Western 
Building Committee report that work on the Western 
Laboratory would begin at Berkeley this spring, with 
the expectation of taking occupancy in March 1951. 
They further heard reports of various divisions and 
committees and heard Counsel Thomas Austern speak 
on developments in the Washington scene. (See TCT 
issue February 6) 


All day Thursday, the 26, the preservers met at the 
Marlborough - Blenheim and listened to interestine 
talks on sales and merchandising. The Friday morn- 
ing session and last, was devoted to technical discus- 
sion, particularly standards for grades of preserve: 
and orange marmalade. Preservers had good attend- 
ance for their meetings. As in the case of N.C.A., 
their President, Richard J. Glaser, unfortunately was 
not in attendance. Mr. Glaser was called home due 
to the serious illness of his wife. 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Saturday Morning, January 28, 1950, 10 A. M. 


Henry P. Taylor, Vice-President, National Canners Association, Presiding 


MRS. AMERICA IS THE MONOPOLIST 
IN THE FOOD BUSINESS 


by FRANKLIN J. LUNDING 


President, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 

cago, Illinois, at the Opening General 

Session of the 43rd Annual Convention 

of the National Canners Association, at 

Atlantic City, N. J., Saturday Morning, 
January 28, 1950. 


You gentlemen do not need to be told 
that monopoly in distribution is on the 
front page these days. But there seems 
to be some misunderstanding about who 
the chief monopolist is. The real monop- 
olistic power in the food business is in 
the hands of Mrs. America, homemaker 
and shopper. No one is big enough or 
strong enough to compete with her, or to 
argue with her. She can make or break 
a product or a brand. She can make a 
retail store or a chain of stores. She 
can make or break an entire system of 
distribution. She is the Boss Monopolist 
of them all She is a benevolent monop- 
dlist—as long as she is well served—but 
her benevolence has to be earned afresh 
every day. 

Why shouldn’t it be? Every dollar 
spent in the retail food business—the 
country’s No. 1 consumer industry — 
comes out of her pocketbook. She sup- 
ports the farmers and fishermen and 
cattle raisers, the pickers and processors, 
the canners and packers and manufac- 
turers, the brokers and wholesalers and 
jobbers, the agencies of transportation— 
the whole complex system of food pro- 
duction and distribution, from the land 
all the way down through to her neigh- 
borhood food store and onto her kitchen 
table, 

In our business we have stopped think- 
ing of this powerful woman as “the con- 


sumer.’ We personalize her as Mrs. 
Brown, a homemaker who faces the daily 
problem of feeding a family on a budget 
that scoms never to be quite adequate to 
cover «!! the bills. She is our Boss. We 
get along with her very well—as long as 
we concentrate on her problems and keep 
our own in the background. But when- 
ever \o slip just the least little bit, by 
think’ of our worries and our pocket- 
book ‘stead of hers, she promptly puts 
us in ur place! 

I» cat, why shouldn’t she? She has 
& mov polistie control of her family’s 
needs nd likes, and she has a right to 
exere. it. This she does every shop- 

Ping in the year. 


So | ask you gentlemen to realize that 
the re] buyer you are so concerned to 
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reach, as you face the problem of dis- 
posing of your packs, is not the man who 
sits at the desk and promises—or de- 
clines—to stock your merchandise. He 
is only the purchasing representative of 
the monopolistic Mrs. Brown. His store 
shelves are her pantry. If he wants to 
keep his job he can safely buy for these 
shelves only items that she can afford, 
and which she enjoys and uses regular- 
ly. Otherwise she will look up a new 
pantry. He is. purchasing agent for the 
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No. 1 monopolist of the food business, 
not a dispenser of favors in the form 
of orders to hopeful canners’, packers’, 
or manufacturers’ salesmen. 


RETAIL MERCHANT DEFINED 


This is what it means to be a retail 
merchant today. But even this tells only 
part of the story. Recently I ran across 
a specification for a merchant which was 
written a generation ago, yet it is as 
modern as 1950. Let me read it! 

“When I am able to sell more mer- 
chandise of the same kind, of the same 
quality, at the same price as my com- 
petitor, and while doing so increase the 
good will of my customers, then and 
only then I will consider myself a mer- 
chant.” 


I ask you to notice that the three key 
factors in this specification are price, 
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quality and good will. Price is partly a 
matter of skill in buying; it is even more 
a matter of efficient operation. Quality 
is something the canner or producer 
must provide—at the right cost. That is 
largely your responsibility. 

Good will is the hardest part of the 
specification. No merchant can buy it; 
he has to earn it. And when he does, he 
earns it not merely for himself but also 
for you gentlemen as producers. In this 
sense the retail merchant works for you 
as well as for Mrs. Brown. 

She demands value and quality, and 
expects efficiency; but beyond these, she 
insists on shopping where she feels that 
her special problems in feeding her fam- 
ily are understood, and where every 
effort is being exerted to make shopping 
a pleasant experience for her — quick, 
easy, enjoyable, and free from risks or 
disappointments. 


So the modern retail food merchant 
must be not only an economist and a 
technician in distribution but a psycholo- 
gist as well. He must look upon his store, 
not as a place filled with shelves and 
merchandise and gliders and check-out 
desks and cash registers, but as a unit 
in a complex and highly competitive sys- 
tem of food distribution. He must skill- 
fully engineer the layout of his store for 
traffic, to make shopping easy for Mrs. 
Brown. He must use advertising and 
promotion ideas, and plan special dis- 
plays, to keep his shelves “hot”; for so 
small is his profit on each individual 
transaction that he must get 18 or 20 
turns a year on the merchandise he of- 
fers in order to earn a profit on his 
investment. 

This means that he must measure the 
yield, in both sales and gross profit, of 
every linear foot of shelf space and every 
square foot of warehouse space. He 
must balance the yield, in both sales and 
gross profit, of every item he carries, 
in relation to what the space it takes 
might produce if devoted to some other 
item. In a sense he is in competition 
with himself. He sells canned fruits and 
vegetables, frozen fruits and vegetables, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables because 
Mrs. Brown, monopolist, insists on being 
able to choose from all three. And she 
is in her toughest shopping mood when 
she is deciding between them. That is 
when quality and price really count! 
That is where the merchant’s skill as a 
practical food economist comes in. 


As for his skill as a psychologist, let 
me refer back to the specification of a 
merchant: he must “increase the good 
will” of his customers. This takes him 
into the realm of emotion. 


In our business one of our major con- 
cerns has always been this question: 
“How does Mrs. Brown feel about 
Jewel?” We made up our minds, early in 
our history as storekeepers, to find out 
just what the Mrs. Browns we were try- 
ing to attract to our stores wanted their 
food store to be like. To do this we sent 
young women out to call on them. In the 
year 1934 they visited 18,000 Chicago 
women in their homes and asked them 
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BUSINESS 


(Continued) 


what they liked or didn’t like about their 
neighborhood Jewel store, and—more im- 
portantly—just what they looked for in 
a food store. The storekeeping gospel 
we live by every day grew out of these 
18,000 calls. Over the past 15 years we 
have found this gospel more important 
than our shelving, our displays, our re- 
frigeration, our check-out desks, our 
back-room equipment, our warehouses, 
or our merchandise. For it is the spirit 
of the business that is the elusive some- 
thing that helps to draw hundreds of 
thousands of Chicago homemakers into 
Jewel Food Stores every week. 

Last Thanksgiving Day we ran an 
advertisement with the heading: 


Our Thanks 
Go To You Today— 
Mrs. Homemaker! 


You Have Been A Full Partner In 
Making Jewel A Better Place To Trade 
And A Better Place To Work 


This advertisement was endorsed and 
signed by all Jewel employees before we 
released it for publication. Under the 
subheading “You have made Jewel a bet- 
ter place to trade by accepting our ef- 
forts’ appeared the following: 


“1. To make food shopping at Jewel a 
pleasant activity—to have you feel you 
are among friends. 


2. To discover and introduce more ef- 
ficient work methods in new and old 
stores, and to share resulting savings 
with you in the form of lower prices, in- 
creased values and improved service. 


3. To keep our stores Kitchen Clean 
in the interest of sanitation and as a 
symbol of our respect for you. 


4. To offer only fresh, fine quality 
foods, attractively displayed with sug- 
gestions for preparation, thereby helping 
you keep the admiration of your family 
for being a good shopper, a good cook 
and a good manager. 


5. To recognize the particular import- 
ance of meat in your meal planning and 
give you extra value through proper 
trimming and cutting, and consistent top 
quality. 


6. To protect your interests and intel- 
ligently represent your needs and wants 
in the many and varied food markets 
from which we obtain food for you.” 


It is this spirit that has been largely 
responsible for our steadily climbing 
sales. And that is where you gentlemen 
of the canning industry come in. As 
merchants, we must be able to offer you 
not only space on our shelves, but a 
share in the spirit and confidence of our 
customers. Of the two, the latter is the 
more valuable to you, as it is to us. To 
the extent that we succeed in creating 
the right feeling on the part of Mrs. 
Brown, we succeed for you as well as for 
ourselves. 
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PURCHASING AGENTS FOR 
MRS. BROWN 


One of our chief worries is that some- 
thing we sell to Mrs. Brown will disap- 
point her in quality or value and destroy 
— perhaps permanently —the spirit of 
confidence and loyalty we have worked 
so hard to earn—for ourselves and for 
you. The men on our buying desks are 
never permitted to forget for a single 
hour that they are purchasing agents for 
Mrs. Brown, not for Jewel. As such, in 
the buying of your merchandise they 
have the responsibility of seeing to it 
that she gets her full money’s worth, in 
quality and competitive value; and that 
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she will not be disappointed in the mer- 
chandise when she comes to use her pur- 
chase. 


Let me tell you what our buyers look 
for in canned foods and other merchan- 
dise as purchasing agents for Mrs. 
Brown, and how we judge every item 
submitted to us. If it is a new item, we 
ask these four questions: 

“1. Will it give Mrs. Brown and her 
family a new taste thrill? 

2. Will it be worth the price we must 
ask for it? 

8. Is it likely to continue to appeal, 
and therefore repeat? 

4. Does it promise to turn over fast 
enough to pay for its shelf space?” 

If it is similar to an item we already 
carry, we ask these three questions: 


“1, Will it enlarge the market? 


2. Will it replace a competitive item, 
or merely add another item to our 
shelves, without enlarging the market or 
replacing a less salable or less profitable 
item? 
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3. In the face of present competition, 
will it turn over fast enough to pay for 
its shelf space?” 

Whether it is a new item, or duplicates 
one or more that we already stock, if it 
passes these tests our buyers then con- 
sider these further factors: 

“1. Of its kind or grade, will the qual- 
ity meet Mrs. Brown’s taste standards 
and be enjoyed by her family? 

2. Can it be sold profitably in satisfac- 
tory volume at a price we believe Mrs. 
Brown will be willing to pay for it? 

3. What is its long-range sales poten- 
tial? 

4. Is the firm behind it soundly man- 
aged and financially responsible? 

5. Will the producer support the prod- 
uct with advertising and promotion, or 
leave on us the whole responsibility for 
building sales volume?” 

I am sure that you will agree that 
these are reasonable questions. We are 
spending a great deal of money and an 
enormous amount of thought and effort 
to win Mrs. Brown’s friendship and con- 
fidence, and we can’t risk disappointing 
her or shortchanging her with anything 
she buys at Jewel. That is why we are 
so concerned with what is behind the 
label on your merchandise. 

As you gentlemen well know, the value 
of a brand is not the pretty lithographed 
label on the package but the mental asso- 
ciation that flashes in Mrs. Brown’s 
mind when she sees that label. If she 
hasn’t tried the brand before, there is no 
association and she is Mrs. Monopolist 
from Missouri. On the other hand, if 
her experience with that product or 
brand has been favorable, her mind says, 
“Oh, yes,” and her hand reaches for the 
package on the shelf and she takes it 
down and puts it into her glider—unless 
she is stopped by the price card under it. 

That is the picture of the buyer | 
would like to fix in the minds of you 
gentlemen. Not the face of Earl Miller 
or Scotty Wilson across the buying desk 
in our offices, but the face of Mrs. Brown 
standing in a Jewel Store—or any retail 
food store, her hand poised as she locates 
the item she is seeking—a can of your 
merchandise. 

And then I ask you to watch her face 
as she notes the price. Will she reach 
for the can, or will she glance toward 
the frozen food case or the produce rack 
—and give her glider a shove toward one 
or the other, leaving your merchandise 
on the shelf? 

It is true that Mrs. Brown has a 
strong loyalty to canned fruits and vege 
tables, but whether it is strong enough 
depends on price relationships. For she 
also has a preference for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and growing loyalty to 
frozen fruits and vegetables. She has 
brand loyalties, too; but they are also 
influenced by price relationships. 


PRICE ALONE WON’T DO 
But price alone won’t make her reach 
for any particular product or brand as 
she scans the shelves. Every once in 4 


while a supplier comes to us with a price 3 
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(Continued) 


story on an excellent—but unknown— 
product. He is disgruntled if we do not 
share his enthusiasm for its sales pos- 
sibilities. We wish we could. We like 
good products that we can sell at attrac- 
tive prices. But neither the packer’s 
enthusiasm nor ours will make Mrs. 
Brown take the product off the shelf and 
put it into her glider—unless she shares 
that enthusiasm. Somebody has to spend 
money to bring Mrs. Brown’s enthusiasm 
to the buying point. That is why we are 
strong for the well-advertised brands the 
quality of which is jealously maintained 
—provided they are priced competitively. 


And that brings up the matter of 
private-label canned goods. Speaking for 
Jewel Food Stores, we are not anxious 
to build a private-brand business for 
reasons of pride or for the purpose of 
tying customers to our stores. To the 
extent that we have developed our own 
brands, our purpose has been to assure 
getting good quality within what we con- 
sider to be a retail price range that will 
have a strong appeal to Mrs. Brown, and 
to give her a broad selection of both 
grade and price. We apply to our own 
private label merchandise the same tests 
as to turnover and volume as we use in 
judging all the merchandise we offer in 
our stores. Frankly, we would rather 
concentrate our time and energy on the 
problems of laying out our stores to 
serve Mrs. Brown efficiently, creating a 
spirit that will draw her and her neigh- 
bors to Jewel, and making every shop- 
ping experience a pleasant and _ satis- 
factory one. That is our No. 1 job and 
as I remarked before, it is important to 
you. It makes advertising effective at 
the point of sale for you, as it does for 
us. 


EMOTION PLAYS A PART 


This brings up the importance of other 
merchandising factors. Do not overlook 
the fact that oftentimes sales opportuni- 


ties lie in the realm of emotion—the 
feeling of confidence and pleasurable an- 
ticipation—rather than in the area of 
shopping economics. I am becoming in- 


creasingly convinced that how Mrs. 
Brown feels is a more important factor 
in merchandising than any of us have 
realized. It isn’t enough to be right; 
Mrs. Srown must believe we are sincere 
in all our efforts to serve and please her. 


Inc dentally, there is a bit of emotion 


in ov buying too, which I’d like to men- 
tion .» passing. Most canned items are 
pacx:| in dozens. We get emotional when 
you -cntlemen make price reductions of 
10 ¢ ots and 20 cents per dozen and ex- 
pect \s to reduce the price to Mrs. Brown 
by 1. cents or 24 cents per dozen. 

Al», we experience emotion when we 
stud our operating figures and are re- 
minc-d that it costs us approximately 
the -1me amount to handle a case of 
merc \andise, whether the merchandise in 
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cents per unit. Our expenses are not 
elastic, and we have to cover them in 
dollars, not in percentages. That is why 
we have to watch our gross margin in 
cents per unit and not be misled by 
percentage figures. 

When we consider our operating costs 
we must not forget that Mrs. Brown also 
has an operating budget to struggle with. 
When she goes shopping for food for her 
family, it isn’t only a problem of balanc- 
ing the cost of canned or fresh or frozen 
foods that concerns her; it is the fact 
that she has to look to savings from her 
grocery budget to pay for a new Easter 
bonnet, for an occasional permanent or 
facial or manicure, or for movie tickets 
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for her youngsters. That is one of the 
satisfactions of our job as purchasing 
agent for Mrs. Brown—our careful buy- 
ing and our operating efficiency can be 
translated into things she might not 
otherwise be able to buy for herself and 
her children. 


We business men must constantly keep 
in mind that the pressure on the modern 
family’s income is terrific. In competi- 
tion with the food budget is the need for 
a new car, or the family’s yearning for 
a television set, to say nothing of the de- 
mands for clothing, home furnishings 
and the like. The battle for the Brown 
family’s dollar never lets up, day or 
night. In this battle we are enlisted on 
Mrs. Brown’s side. We invite you to 
join us. The more all of us help her, 
the more we will help ourselves. 

Be assured that if we do not buy from 
you when you offer us your merchan- 
dise, it isn’t because we don’t like you, 
but because in our judgment you have 
not managed to gear your business close- 
ly enough to Mrs. Brown and her needs. 
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Your thinking and planning may have 
stopped at our buyer’s desk—which is 
only the halfway point in modern dis- 
tribution. 

Merchandising is no longer merely a 
matter of deals made across the buyer’s 
desk. Today’s merchandising is spelled 
D-i-s-t-r-i-b-u-t-i-o-n—and it begins with 
a capital “D”. A successful food mer- 
chant today is not only a good buyer and 
operator, but also an economist and psy- 
chologist. 

Food distribution is not yet a science, 
but it is surely moving in that direction. 
The Neilson surveys tell the manufac- 
turer who subscribes for them what Mrs. 
Brown is buying, and what she is leav- 
ing on the grocery store shelves. There 
is no guesswork about it; it is based on 
actual shelf count. 


In the Chicago area, the Chicago 
Tribune carries the same idea down to 
the consumer level in the form of a con- 
tinuous pantry shelf survey in the homes 
of a cross-section of Mrs. Browns. 

It remains to interpret these statistics, 
to establish just why Mrs. Brown buys 
this product and not that one. But now 
that we realize that the decision often 
involves emotion as well as economics, 
we are going to make faster progress 
in this field, too. 

I believe we are in the throes of re- 
vising the whole process of food distribu- 
tion—streamlining it for greater effici- 
ency, in characteristic American fashion 
tackling it first in cut-and-try fashion, 
and then striving to shape it into some- 
thing of a science. 

More and more the retail merchant is 
going to move merchandise in a straight- 
line flow to Mrs. Brown’s kitchen, elimi- 
nating much waste and many expenses. 

He is going to buy in large quantities, 
either on his own account or in associa- 
tion with others, after scientific inspec- 
tion as to quality and critical considera- 
tion of value and customer appeal. 

He is going to use more labor-saving 
equipment, and use it to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, to handle the merchandise 
he sells. 

He is going to make steady progress 
in the field of refrigeration for perish- 
able products, preserving their fresh- 
ness longer and reducing spoilage. 

He is going to employ scientific labora- 
tory controls to maintain—and improve 
—the quality of the products he offers. 
Here the cooperation of you gentlemen 
of the canning industry can be of great 
value to him; to the extent that you take 
over this responsibility, so far as your 
products are concerned, it will relieve 
him of the responsibility and expense. 

All of these factors—all of this striv- 
ing toward a science of distribution—boil 
down to this, as I see it: 

Working together, we must reduce 
costs all along the line so that there will 
be a free flow of merchandise from you 
as producers to Mrs. Brown’s kitchen 
table, at the lowest possible cost for 
handling. 

If we do this, Mrs. Brown’s monopoly 
in the field of food distribution necd 
have no terrors for any of us! 
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CMSA PRESENTS TRADE PUBLICATION LIBRARY 


Formal Presentation of the Library of 
Trade Publications of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association to the 
National Canners Association by J. C. 
Whetzel, President of C.M.&S.A., at the 
Opening General Session, Saturday 
Morning January 28, 1950. 


Those of us of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association appreciate very 
much the privilege of having a place in 
your General Session. We have tried to 
work with and for the National Canners 
Association over a long period of years 
—43, I believe, including the present 
Convention. 

While our primary function has been 
the planning and conducting of an Ex- 
hibit of Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies, which exhibit extends as far back 
as 1885 but which became official with 
the incorporation of the National Can- 
ners Association and also the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association 43 
years ago. We do consider also that we 
have some responsibility in assisting the 
N.C.A. in planning and carrying out the 
Convention, including such entertain- 
ment features as befit service to our 
good friends and customers. 

During these many years one of our 
activities has been the collection and 
preservation in bound volumes at our 
Battle Creek, Michigan, office of the 
periodicals and trade publications of the 
canning industry. Early contributions 
to this Library were made by the Daniel 
Trench family and other pioneers includ- 
ing the names of Trego, Judge and 
Stare. Recently this collection was aug- 
mented by the Deming volumes through 
the courtesy of the American Can Com- 
pany. I would be remiss if I did not 


also mention the fine continued efforts 
in this direction by our well-known and 
efficient Secretary, Sam Gorsline, with- 
out whose efforts I question whether we 
would have the present collection. 


Mr. Taylor, reading from the Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
OR... 


“Whereas, the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association have, during the 
past twenty years, accumulated the Can- 
ning Publications issued during that 
period and have added to this collection 
many Volumes of Canning Publications 
held by private individuals; 


“And Whereas, the sole purpose of col- 
lecting this Library of Canning Publica- 
tions consisting of Three Hundred and 
Forty-five Bound Volumes, some of 
which date from 1895, has been to make 
available to the Canning Industry such 
Literature for Research and Reference; 


“And Whereas, the National Canners 
Association will have available in the 
new National Canners Building in 
Washington, D. C. a Reference Library 
for the use of the Canning Industry; 


“Now be it Resolved, that the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, 
through its Board of Directors, 

Do tender this Library of Canning 

Publications as a gift to the National 

Canners Association, with its Compli- 

ments and Best Wishes.” 


Mr. Taylor, I have the honor of pre- 
senting this token of the Canning 
Library and the actual volumes described 
herein will be delivered as soon as your 
fine new building is ready. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Following the presentation by Mr. 
Whetzel, Walter L. Graefe, 1939 Presi- 
dent of the association acting on behalf 
of nominating committee chairman 1940 
N.C.A. President, Herb E. Krimendahl, 
presented the nominating committee rec- 
ommendations for the 1950 officers and 
directors. There being no further nomi- 
nations from the floor, the following 
slate was unanimously reelected as pre- 
sented: 


OFFICERS 


President: Henry P. Taylor, President 
Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va.; 
Vice President: Herbert J. Barnes, Vice 
President Kaysville Canning Corp., 
Kaysville, Utah; Treasurer: Frank E. 
Gorrell, 17389 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Secretary: Carlos Campbell, 
1739 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 


Frederic H. Bird, Medomak Canning 
Co., Rockland, Mo. (Term expires 1952) ; 
R. D. Cleaveland, The H. J. McGrath 
Company, Baltimore, Md. (Term expires 
1951). 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Floyd Asher, Clarksville Canning Co., 
Clarksville, Iowa; E. R. Blackinton, 
Blackinton & Son Canning Co., Ogden, 
Utah; E. C. Christensen, Christensen 
Products Corp., Weslaco, Texas; S. R. 
Clevenger, Bush Brothers & Co., Dand- 
ridge, Tenn.; J. E. Countryman, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., Rochelle, Ill.; G. 
E. Finch, Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; Carleton A. Friday, Friday Can- 
ning Corp., New Richmond, Wis.; W. W. 
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Giddings, Snively Groves, Inc., Winter 
Haven, Fla.; Dale Hollenbeck, Thornton 
Canning Co., Thornton, Calif.; R. W. 
Jones, R. W. Jones Canning Co., Inc., 
Arlington, Ind.; Russell B. Kline, Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, Inc., Celina, Ohio; A. T. 
Leatherbury, Eastern Shore Canning 
Co., Ine., Machipongo, Va.; John F, 
O’Hara, Davis Bros. Fisheries Co., Inc., 
Gloucester, Mass.; John A. Owen, Pratt- 
Low Preserving Co., Santa Clara, Calif.; 
E. I. Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Growers 
Assn., Eugene, Ore.; Paul H. Ploeger, 
The Ploeger-Abbott Co., Darien, Ga.; 
James M. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver 
Co., Westminster, Md.; Russell M. Smith, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; John 
W. Speyer, Kauai Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Kalaheo, T. H.; Stran Summers, Charles 
G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
Pa.; Lester Wass, Machiasport Canning 
Co., Eastport, Me.; Ernest M. Weisner, 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich.; 
Robert Wilson, Faribault Canning Co., 
Faribault, Minn.; Arthur W. Wittig, 
Port Ashton Packing Corp., Seattle, 
Wash.; Hollis Wyman, Jasper Wyman & 
Son, Millbridge, Me. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS 
HELD OVER 


H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye-Snider 
Div., General Foods Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; William R. Benner, Streator Can- 
ning Co., Streator, Ill.; E. H. Bernhardt, 
Norfolk Packing Co., Plattsmouth, Nebr.; 
Gordon Bowman, Bowman Apple Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Mt. Jackson, Va.; Milton 
E. Brooding, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif.; A. Edward 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc. 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; N. C. Buckles, 
Quality Food Products Co., Bradford, 
Ohio; E. E. Burns, Alton Canning Co., 


Inc., Alton, N. Y.; Clinton W. Davis, Jr., | 


Portland Packing Co., Portland, Me.; 
Herbert C. Davis, Terminal Isiand Sea 
Foods, Ltd., Terminal Island, Calif.; T. 
Donovan, Florida Fruit Canners, Div. 
of L. Maxcy, Inc., Frostproof, Fla.; E. J. 
Draper, Treesweet Products Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Harry Draper, Draper Can- 
ning Co., Milton, Del.; S. A. Ferrante, 
Oxnard Canners, Inc., Monterey, Calif.; 
William H. Foster, Stokely Foods, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif.; Alfred H. Funke, P. J. 
Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; W. Howard 
Green, Concord Foods, Inc., Concordville, 
Pa.; Orlin C. Harter, Harter Packing 
Co., Yuba City, Calif.; Henry McK. 
Haseret, Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd, 
Kapaa, T. H.; F. C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. Lowden 
Jones, Walla Walla Canning Co., Walla 


Walla, Wash.; L. M. Jones, Washington — 


Canners Cooperative, Vancouver, Wash.; 


Ernest E. Killion, Jr., Vincennes Pack- — 


ing Corp., Vincennes, Ind.. William C. 
Kunzman, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, 
Colo.; Harold J. McCarty, Brownsville 


Canning Co., Brownsville, Wis.; Julian 


McPhillips, Southern Shell 
Harvey, La.; Gordon Mann, National 
Cranberry Association, Hanson, Mass.; 


Keith More, Merrell Canning Co., Har- j 


Fish Co. 7 
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Co., Payette, Idaho; Maxwell N. Naas, 
The Naas Corp. of Indiana, Portland, 
Ind.; Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phillips 
Packing Co., Ine., Cambridge, Md.; Earl 
A. Randall, North Ogden Canning Co., 
Ocden, Utah; Arthur L. Reiling, Birds 
Eye-Snider Div., General Foods Corp., 
Hillsboro, Ore.; C. L. Rogers, Point 
Adams Packing Co., Hammond, Ore.; 
Robert D. Schenkel, Greencastle Packing 
Co., Greencastle, Pa.; G. C. Scott, Min- 
nesota Valley Canning Co., La Sueur, 
Minn.; T. C. Slaughter, T. C. Slaughter 


lan, Iowa; F. M. Moss, Idaho Canning 


Company, Reedville, Va.; Joseph M. 
Steele, Steele Canning Co., Springdale, 
Ark.; C. Howard Sweatt, Besco Products 
Co., Orlando, Fla.; O. L. Teagarden, J. 
Weller Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio; Ronald 
Wadsworth; California Packing Corp., 
Ogden, Utah; Norman L. Waggoner, 
Santa Clara Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif.; E. E. Willkie, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Winters, The 
Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis.; E. B. 
Woodworth, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION SESSION 


Saturday Morning, January 28, 1950, 11:45 A. M. 


Henry P. Taylor, President, National Canners Association, Presiding 


BUSINESS AND THE CONSUMER 


by CHARLES SAWYER 


Secretary of Commerce, at the Special 
Session on the General Economic Situa- 
tion at the Opening General Session of 
the 43rd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Saturday Morning, 
January 28, 1950. 


A few months after I was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce, at a press con- 
ference in August of 1948 devoted to a 
discussion of export controls, I made the 
remark that it might not be a bad time 
“to give some attention to the interests 
of the Housewife.” This remark seemed 
to arouse interest and comment, as if I 
had said something unusual or perhaps 
unorthodox. 


My remark, far from being unortho- 
dox, was based on one of the oldest 
axioms of economics. In the year 1776, 
Adam Smith stated this axiom in his 
book, The Wealth of Nations. He said, 
“Consumption is the sole end and pur- 
pose of all production; and the interest 
of the producer ought to be attended to 
only so far as it might be necessary for 
promoting that of the consumer. The 
max.m is so perfectly self-evident, that 
it would be absurd to attempt to prove 
it.” Adam Smith saw in the economic 
systtm of his day a tendency to empha- 
size ‘he interest of the producer. In our 
own time we too have become preoccu- 
vith our miraculous feats of pro- 

uction, 


When we talk about our accomplish- 
meni; as the world’s most powerful econ- 
when we talk about our goals for 
the \uture, we must refer not only to 
procuction; we must keep in mind the 
daily satisfactions we are providing for 
the «onsumer. Upon that basis—as busi- 
hessmen, as laborers, as farmers, and as 
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government officials—we must formulate 
our policies and our rules of practice. 

Each one’s point of view is colored 
and occasionally distorted by his par- 
ticular calling. We think of our- 
selves as belonging to various groups— 
producers, distributors, government of- 
ficials, farmers, working men, or house- 
wives—and so we do. All of us, how- 
ever, are consumers. That is the com- 
mon ground upon which we meet. 


We have made progress because we 
have learned how to produce more of the 
things we need more efficiently. When 
our economy is functioning at its best, 
prices tend to decline and consumption 
expands. This healthy trend has taken 
place in several rather long periods dur- 
ing the last hundred years. One such 
period was the 40 years preceding the 
Civil War; another the 30 years follow- 
ing the Civil War; and another the mid- 
dle twenties. In the development of many 
of our strongest industries we have seen 
the same trend in all periods of our his- 
tory. Time after time, producers have 
created new and greater markets by 
lowering their prices. By expanding their 
markets, they have placed themselves in 
a position to introduce the cost-reducing 
efficiencies of mass production and mass 
distribution. With productivity per work- 
er increasing, wages have risen; and 
with a greatly expanding market, profits 
have gone up. This is not the universal 
pattern; but we might almost call it the 
normal way of doing business in 
America. 

Contrary to some predictions, our pro- 
duction and employment advanced stead- 
ily following World War II. Our own 
markets and markets all over the world 
were hungry for the things we could 
furnish. With great masses of purchas- 
ing power available to buy these goods 
the demand greatly exceeded even the 
fabulous quantities of goods we put out. 
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The result was serious shortages and 
steadily rising prices. A part of the 
effort to combat these difficulties was the 
use of export control by the Department 
of Commerce, with which I was dealing 
when I made the remark about the 
housewife. As prices mounted, wages 
mounted. The familiar upward spiral 
was in operation. In the summer of 1948 
many of us were concerned about infla- 
tion. We wondered when the upward 


CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce 


spiral would stop; we hoped that when it 
did stop it would not start back down- 
ward too rapidly. 

In September, 1948, the cost of living 
index stood at 174.5. This meant trouble 
for the consumer. It meant serious 
trouble for those of our people who were 
living on fixed incomes—for those deriv- 
ing their income from pensions and in- 
surance, for those professional and 
white collar workers who were not or- 
ganized to demand wage increases to 
cover the increased prices they had to 
pay. 

Then—in the early months of 1949, 
something happened. An _ important 
group of consumers went on a strike! 
Demand for goods fell, employment fell, 
production fell. The particular group of 
consumers which was holding back was 
the group of men who maintain business 
inventories. They had become scared, 
and cut their buying drastically. With- 
in a period of six months the rate of in- 
ventory accumulation declined by the 
staggering amount of $12,000,000,000. 
Fundamental conditions, however, were 
sound; business buyers regained confi- 
dence, and the decline leveled off with a 
satisfactory adjustment to more normal 
economic conditions. 

Consumers’ purchasing power had not 
been materially affected. Actually, in 
1949 the disposable personal income— 
that is, the income of all individual con- 
sumers after the deduction of taxes— 
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BUSINESS AND THE CONSUMER 


(Continued) 


was higher than the previous record high 
figure of 1948, which was $191,000,000,- 
000. Moreover, in 1949 consumers were 
able to buy a greater quantity of goods 
and services than in 1948 or any other 
year in our history; and they could buy 
these goods at somewhat reduced prices. 
Many new and improved products were 
placed on the market for the first time. 
There was a far greater assortment of 
styles and qualities than ever before. 
The increased availability of housing fa- 
cilities and automobiles illustrates this 
trend. If we apply the criterion of con- 
sumer satisfaction, we can say that 1949 
was probably the best year in the his- 
tory of the American economy. 

We cannot afford, however, to rest in 
smug satisfaction. Some people say that 
our present prosperity is false, that it is 
based on more but cheaper dollars. We 
hear that the people are no better off 
now than they were 30 years ago, despite 
the fact that our national income is three 
times as high. 


THE FACTS OF PROSPERITY 


Let us look at the facts; let us find 
out. what has happened to us as con- 
sumers of the goods and services we pro- 
duce. In this brief survey of the facts 
I shall talk not about dollars but about 
things and actual services. 


From 1919 to 1949, the per capita con- 
sumption of goods and services in the 
United States increased by almost 60 
percent. This increase has not been 
steady. In 1939, for instance, the con- 
sumption per capita was only slightly 
above that of 1929. Between 1939 and 
1949 consumption per capita rose spec- 
tacularly—by nearly 40 percent. 

These are general statistics which 
average out all goods and services. When 
we break them down into specific things 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
and so on, we find that the gains are 
much more spectacular. For instance, 
in 1919 there were less than 7,000,000 
passenger cars registered in the United 
States. In 1949 there were over 35,000,- 
000 registrations, and the average car 
owner in 1949 used twice as much gaso- 
line as the car owner of 1919. Nor should 
we fail to take into account the immeas- 
urable superiority in quality, perform- 
ance, comfort, and appearance of our 
modern cars as compared with those of 
the early twenties. 

In 1919 there were less than half a 
million electric washing machines in 
American homes. By 1949 the number 
had increased to over 25,000,000. Simi- 
lar increases have taken place with re- 
gard to other types of labor-saving 
equipment in the home, such as vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons, and electric re- 
frigerators. In the twenties electric re- 
frigerators could be purchased only by 
the well-to-do. Today there are nearly 
30,000,000 in use. 
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Perhaps the most spectacular increase 
of all is in the number of radios. From 
the relatively few crystal sets in use in 
the early twenties, the number of radios 
in American homes has increased rap- 
idly, until last year there were 62,000,- 
000 in our 42,000,000 households. On 
the average, each household had one 
radio, and half of them had two. Today 
we are seeing a similar expansion in the 
use of television sets. In 1947 there were 
only 200,000 television sets in American 
homes. Today there are over 3,000,000. 

We have made steady progress in 
equipping the American home with the 
conveniences of modern living. Even in 
the seven years between 1940 and 1947, 
which included five years of war, the 
number of dwelling units without elec- 
trie lighting was cut from 8,000,000 to 
4,500,000. The number without inside 
running water was reduced from over 
11,000,000 to 7,000,000. Home owners 
used three times as much electricity in 
1949 as in 1939, and since 1939 the num- 
ber of residential telephones in use has 
doubled. 


ADVANCES IN SERVICE 


The gains I have just mentioned are 
consumer gains in the possession of dur- 
able goods. Similar gains have been made 
in the consumption of non-durable goods, 
which include such basic necessities of 
life as food and clothing. It is gen- 
erally assumed that the demand for food 
does not change from year to year. The 
fact is that in the last 30 years the per 
capita quantity of food consumed has in- 
creased 10 percent. 

The American standard of living in- 
cludes, however, more than the durable 
and non-durable goods we buy and use. 
It includes a wide variety of service. In 
the field of services we have progressed 
less rapidly than in the field of commodi- 
ties. Even so, the average person today 
obtains 40 percent more services than 
the average person of 1919. 

One of the advances in services dur- 
ing the past 30 years has been the use 
of the hospital as the customary place to 
care for the sick. As late as 1927 there 
were only seven hospital beds per thou- 
sand people. In 1948, with a much larger 
population, there were 10 hospital beds 
per thousand. We have added over half 
a million hospital beds since 1927. On 
the other hand, the number of physicians 
and dentists for every thousand people 
has not increased since 1919. Our gains 
have been made in the improvement of 
techniques, rather than in the amount of 
professional care. 


Another kind of service that has been 
greatly expanded is recreation. The 
motion picture is a striking example of 
the gains that can be made through 
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mass production and mass distribution 
in the service field. The great expansion 
of the motion picture industry took place 
in the twenties. Similar expansions have 
taken place more recently in other types 
of entertainment, the most impressive of 
which are in the field of professional 
sports. 


PROGRESS IN FOOD INDUSTRY 


I would like to describe what has hap- 
pened in your own industry over the 
past decade. At the end of 1949 the 
housewife paid, on the average, $1.97 for 
the same quantity of food that cost her 
$1.00 in the years just before the war, 
In other words, the average price to the 
consumer of all food products had in- 
creased approximately 100 percent. Ac- 
cording to the latest Industry Report on 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables published 
by the Department of Commerce, the 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
increased by only 45 percent during the 
same period. The housewife now pays 
$1.45 for the canned fruits and vege- 
tables that cost her $1.00 before the war. 
Let us look at these facts in another 
way. In November of 1949, the average 
hourly earnings of production workers in 
all manufacturing industries were $1.39. 
In 1938 the average hourly earnings of 
the same group of workers were $0.63. 
Suppose that in 1938 a can of vegetables 
cost $0.12. One hour’s labor would buy 
five cans of vegetables. Today, even with 
the price of the same can of vegetables 
having increased to over $0.17, one 
hour’s labor will now buy eight cans. 


This kind of progress means something 
to the consumer. The relative stability 
in the price of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, together with ‘increased income 
for the consumer, has brought a marked 
increase in the demand for canned foods. 
In 1939, the total pack was 265,000,000 
cases. In 1949, it was 461,000,000 cases. 
It is also proper to note that in the same 
period the wages of workers in your in- 
dustry have risen from $0.43 to $1.14. 
This is a striking illustration of the way 
stable prices can bring wider markets to 
business and higher wages to workers. 
The result was achieved through compe- 
tition and increased efficiecy. The man- 
hours required to produce a case of can- 
ned foods have gone down as a result of 
more efficient techniques. During the 
past decade the technology of electrolytic 
tin plating for instance, has benefited the 
whole canning industry. 


The achievement of the can manufac- 
turing industry during the past decade 
are worthy of special comment. In 1949 
the output of this industry equaled or 
exceeded the record 3,250,000 tons of 
steel used in 1948. This production level 
is about 50 percent above that of a 
decade ago. In spite of a 50 percent rise 
in cost of materials and a 125 percent 
rise in labor costs, the prices of cans in 
1949 were up less than one-third over the 
prices of 10 years ago. 
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BUSINESS AND THE CONSUMER 


(Continued) 


i mention these facts about the can- 
nine industry to illustrate the way in 
which balanced progress is achieved in 
the American economy. I could illus- 
trate the same point by reference to 
other industries and other products. 
What I have described is a pattern of 
progress. If this pattern can be fol- 
lowed generally, the welfare of the 
American people as consumers will be 
served. At the same time, the business- 
man, the worker, and the farmer will 
benefit as the economy grows in response 
to greater efficiency, stable or decreasing 
prices, and wider markets. 

The facts I have outlined are impres- 
sive. Others could be supplied to answer 
those who say that our economy is richer 
in dollars but no richer in the things and 
services which people can use. There is, 
however, sufficient point to this remark 
to give us pause. Money is meaningless 
except as it can be used. Its value is 
purely relative. The question is not how 
many dollars you get, but what can you 
get for the dollars you have? 


REAL VALUE OF MONEY 


When we talk about wages we must 
think in terms of real wages—that is, 
the actual buying power of the paycheck. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that during the past 40 years the 
real wages of factory earners have more 
than doubled. This gain was made be- 
cause or economy has become more effi- 
cient. At the same time that our work- 
ing people have made gains in the size of 
their real wages, they have also made 
gains in the number of hours of leisure 
in which they can enjoy life. In 1909, 
the average work-week of factory work- 
ers was 57 hours, as compared to 40 
hours in 1949. This is a reduction of 
30 percent. We cannot attach a price to 
leisure. It means more enjoyment of 
life. It means increased efficiency dur- 
ing the working hours, and it means new 
opportunities for those businessmen who 
provide entertainment and recreation for 
the American people. 


It is interesting also that some classes 
of workers who once earned very low 
real wages have made the greatest gains 
during recent years. For instance, the 
real wages of unskilled railroad section 
laborors have increased by 66 percent 
since 1937, as compared with an increase 


of lt pereent in the real earnings of 
skille: railroad shop machinists. In the 
same period, the real wages of helpers 


and borers in the building trades rose 
35 p vcent, as compared with a 10 per- 
cent inerease in the wages of skilled 
jour. -ymen. The real wages of work- 
ers i» the cotton textile industry rose by 
63 » reent during these years, and the 
real wages of workers in the cottonseed 
oil ir \ustry rose by 109 percent. 


THE ANNING TRADE 


To direct the discussion again to the 
real value of money—it is clearly of no 
benefit to the working man to get a 50 
percent increase in wages and be forced 
to pay 50 percent more for everything 
he buys or uses. The same comment ap- 
plies to the farmer—and yet neither the 
working man nor the farmer is content 
to see prices go up and his income re- 
main static. Needless to say, the same 
reasoning applies to the businessman. 
Each group watching its own welfare 
has felt itself engaged in a race to keep 
up with or pass the other fellow. This 
race, like others, can’t go on forever. 


HERBERT J. BARNES, Vice-President 
National Canners Association 


The speed can be increased for a time, 
but there is bound to be an end—exhaus- 
tion, or even collapse. 

How can this be avoided? 


This brings us back to an earlier re- 
mark—as consumers we are all on com- 
mon ground. We have explored many 
times the interests and influences which 
divide us; we should explore more often 
and thoroughly those which unite us. 


Our strength as a nation derives not 
from one but from many sources—from 
our democratic institutions, our business 
system of competitive free enterprise, 
our self-respecting force of workers, 
cur hard-working and progressive farm- 
ers, our scientists, our educators, and our 
natural resources. 

The groups which participate in keep- 
ing America strong are as closely inter- 
dependent as the various parts of a 
healthy organism. Our concern must be 
to keep these groups in balance so that, 
by working together, they can produce a 
better way of life for all of our people. 


Such balance is not easy to achieve. 
In -a real world, inhabited by fallible 
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human beings, we do not expect paradise. 
We can, however, reasonably look for- 
ward to improvement, because we have 
seen real improvement in the past. 
Human affairs are influenced deeply by 
ideas and philosophies. Our chances of 
achieving a better balance and a greater 
growth will be improved if all groups 
keep in mind one sound objective of our 
economic activity —the improvement of 
life for the consumer. 

We want more and better goods at 
stable or decreasing prices. As consum- 
ers, we are prepared to buy. those goods 
and through our increased purchases 
stimulate business to continuing growth. 

If business and labor keep the con- 
sumer in mind, they will bargain with 
one another more effectively in the na- 
tional interest. 

On the other hand business will place 
more emphasis upon a liberal and states- 
manlike price pclicy. By thinking first 
about setting prices at the point where 
more people can buy their goods, they 
will widen their market and increase 
their efficiency. Some of our most imag- 
inative and progressive business leaders 
have followed the practice of setting 
their prices to reach the widest possible 
market and then finding ways to lower 
their costs to meet their prices. It is 
interesting to recall a statement of 
Henry Ford with reference to pricing: 
“Our policy is to reduce the price, extend 
the operations, and improve the article. 
You will notice that the reduction of 
price comes first.” 

If management can demonstrate to 
labor that it seriously intends to sacri- 
fice some of its profits in the interest of 
the consumer, labor should be willing to 
modify its own demands. Such a quid 
pro quo on the part of management 
should make a powerful appeal to the 
worker, who is also a consumer. As a 
partner with management in the produc- 
tion of goods, he is interested in expand- 
ing markets, which in turn mean greater 
productivity, and, in the end, good wages. 
At every council table around which 
negotiations between labor and manage- 
ment are conducted, the consumer is the 
unseen, though deeply interested, party. 
No one pleads on his behalf. Enlight- 
ened labor, however, should know what 
his interests are and that, in the long 
run, they will both fare better by giving 
him the fullest consideration. 

The welfare of the consumer must be 
in the mind of the farmer when he asks 
for public support of agricultural prices. 

The interests of the consumer must be 
a first concern of government as it at- 
tempts to bring about a balance among 
the various groups which produce the 
goods and services we use. The welfare 
of the consumer is the foundation of our 
strength. We must keep his welfare 
in mind if we are to grow stronger as a 
democracy. 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Sunday Afternoon, January 29, 1950, 2 P. M. 


Henry P. Taylor, President, National Canners Association, Presiding 


SCIENCE FOR SURVIVAL 


by DR. DETLEV W. BRONK 


Chairman, National Research Council 
and President, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. at the Closing 
General Session of the 43rd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City, N. J., Sunday 
Afternoon, January 29, 1950. 


On entering this city last night I was 
reminded of the times during the recent 
war when I came here to visit the Air 
Force Center for the recuperation and 
reassignment of our combat fliers. I was 
reminded of those days by the contrast 
with today. 

Those young men were then typical of 
our nation. America was united by a 
common purpose, buoyed by courage, 
confident that we would certainly achieve 
our clear objectives. There were few 
who failed to feel that our certain vic- 
tory would be a victory of virtue. 


Four years have passed since we 
achieved freedom from the immediate 
threat of violence by war, but in those 
four years we have formed no clear 
vision of new objectives. There is no 
unity of purpose which transcends selfish 
aims and stirs our hopes and courage. 
On the contrary, there is doubt and dis- 
sidence and paralysis of purpose that 
could lead to defeat by fear. 


There is fear of the spurious unstable 
power of totalitarian nations. Doubt 
shakes faith in our ability to maintain 
our democratic institutions and preserve 
freedom for individual action. There is 
fear that we shall be unable to sustain 
our economic system based upon free 
enterprise. Doubting the ability and 
motives of others, men goaded by the 
hysteria of fear abandon cooperation for 
persecution and carping criticism. The 
spectre of want anomalously haunt the 
timid citizens of a nation envied 
throughout the world for its achieve- 
ments and its resources. We live in an 
anomalous age in which knowledge of 
men and natural forces gives us un- 
Creamed-of powers, but powers which 
stimulate more fear than faith and 
courage. 


Day after day, scientists add labora- 
tory-created materials to our vast store 
of natural products, but there is lack of 
confidence that we can make those mat- 
terial resources generally available to 
those by whom they are desired. 

Communication between the peoples of 
states and nations requires but moments 
and yet we fear that the new means of 
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communication may be used by few to 
dominate the thoughts of many. The 
friendly meeting of peoples of widely 
separated areas is accomplished in a few 
brief hours, but these new modes of 
transportation are feared as means of 
attack and invasion. Our unseen enemies 
of disease are being vanquished and the 
span of life increased, but the brilliant 
hope of medical progress is tarnished by 
fear of economic limitations on its use- 
fulness, and by the spectre of over-popu- 
lation made possible by medical progress. 


DR. DETLEV W. BRONK 


Whenever I think upon such matters 
in Washington, I must confess that I 
am shocked to sadness that the fear 
could sap the confidence and courage of 
so many who have so little faith in the 
vigor and rightness of American ideals. 
In that magnificent city, which is a sym- 
bol of the freedom of individuals to par- 
ticipate in the direction of their social 
destiny, fear for the future seems a 
shameful thing. Whenever I look upon 
the dome of our Nation’s Capitol, it 
seems unthinkable that 150,000,000 free 
Americans, fortified by knowledge should 
have less faith in the future of democ- 
racy than did our ancestral pioneers. 


THE STRENGTH OF OUR 
DEMOCRACY 


Through the faith and efforts of its 
builders our nation has grown in stature 
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to the greatest nation in the world, 
heavy with responsibility but endowed 
with vast powers for great achievement. 
Now. as in the days of our nation’s foun- 
ders, the rights of the citizens are still 
a primary right of our democracy. 


The most precious of those rights is | 


the privilege of participating in the gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, 
Thus to share in shaping the future of 
the nation is the most important of our 
responsibilities. Government of the 
people, for the people, has never been 
free from the threat of those who scek 
for selfish power. Today the selfish few 
have available to them the vast powers 
of science, and they find unwitting allies 
among the many who abdicate their 
freedom of thought and action. If we 
lose that freedom for which our ances- 
tors faced danger and death it will be 
because too many are indifferent to the 
value of the freedom they have the 
power to maintain. 


If a remote government by few ulti- 
mately controls the affairs of many, it 
will be because individuals in craven 
fear have shirked their responsibility to 
solve the problems which confront them. 
Those who belittle our democracy, be- 
cause of its imperfections, ignore the 
vast potentialities for improvement by 
the efforts of individuals who are free to 
think and act with due regard for the 
rights of others. 


Governments possess no superhuman 
power to solve problems unsolvable by 
humans, for governments are composed 
of no more than mortals. Governments 
exceed the power of individuals only 
when governments are a focus for the 
thoughts and efforts of its citizens; 
therein lies the strength of our democ- 
racy. Its future is endangered less by 
those who would seize power than by the 
many who refuse to accept their demo- 
cratic responsibility for the affairs of 
their nation. 


SCIENCE IS POWERFUL TOOL 


You and I should delude ourselves if 
we did not admit that civilization is more 
complex than it has ever been before and 
that the times are more confused. We 
should belittle our courage if we did not 
agree that satisfaction is greatest in 
doing the most difficult tasks for the 
greatest stakes. Science is one of our 
most powerful tools in the achievement 
of those tasks. 


Energy has been harnessed so as to 
increase without limit the unaided power 
of men and women. Transportation 
makes it possible to carry men and food 
and the supplies of industry so that all 
the world could, if we would, be one. 
Communication and vision across great 
spaces supplement transportation in 
bridging the barriers of distance. ‘The 
sciences of climatology and construction 
provide for man environments suita)le 
for life, no matter where he be—on land 
—below the sea—or in the upper reaches 
of the atmosphere. Through science the 

nature of life, itself, is better under- 
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(Continued) 


sto d; disease is vanquished, health and 
the span of life increased. 

But science is more than the means 
for improving human welfare. It is the 
necessary agent of mere survival. 


Older means of life have passed. With 
increasing population mere survival de- 
pends upon science, lest life be sup- 
pressed by starvation. The life of modern 
civilization which centers in towns and 
‘ities would be quite impossible without 
the use of science and technology. All 
this no thinking man or woman will 
deny. 

Nor will many deny my next asser- 
tion, which is this. Survival depends 
upon the growth of science by more re- 
search. One need not be an historian of 
nations, one need not be well versed in 
the ways of human nature, one need not 
be a scientist to know that men and na- 
tions are not static. Human nature and 
the forces of inanimate nature are such 
that change there will always be. A na- 
tion that has sensed the satisfactions 
brought by science will not be content, 
I think, to suffer decay through ignor- 
ance in indifference. Nor will the prob- 
lems which now confront us as a result 
of scientific achievements of the past 
solve themselves. They can be solved 
and our ways of life improved only if 
research is brought to bear upon new 
problems created by each new scientific 
advance, 

For Americans, these are times preg- 
nant with responsibility and challenge 
for we have become a great world power 
faced by the necessity for decisions 
which will shape the future of world 
civilization, such as the problem of 
which you and I are all aware on this 
momentous day. 

That America has reached this status 
is due to the vigor of our people, made 
vigorous by the exercise of individual 
effort and initiative, fostered by our 
freedom to follow the lure of our curios- 
ity and by our ingenuity. That this is 
so is due also to the achievements of our 
scientists, and engineers who have helped 
create a civilization largely based on 
science, 

But these are times in which we can- 
not rest in pride and be complacent, 
trusting false security in our scientific 
achievements. 

As a scientist, I would stress three 
hazar’s which face us in our present 
situation, 


The first is this: We delude ourselves 


When we talk of living in an age of sci- 
ence. We are among the few people of 
the world who directly benefit from sci- 
ence. The scientific cultures of America 
and Western Europe are very different 
from “hose of many other regions. If 
science’ in America expands without a 


Corres; onding development everywhere, 


there will be a further imbalance of 
World -ultures and world power. There 
lies a crave threat to the peace and sta- 
bility of the world. 
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The use of modern science gives a na- 
tion tremendous power and material ad- 
vantages. Accordingly, it is natural in 
these days of international tension that 
those countries in which the practical 
aspects of science are developed to a 
high degree should be feared and envied 
for the benefits they reap. 

America, however, has accepted the 
responsibility to share its technical meth- 
ods and its knowledge, excepting that of 
military value to potential aggressors, 
with all peoples and especially with those 
who are victims of poverty and disease 
and ignorance. Such is not the case in 
those nations in which science is used as 
a weapon of aggression to increase the 
power of a selfish few. 

You can rest assured, as do I, that 
American supremacy and security will 
not go unchallenged by those who have 
learned to use science to suppress human 
freedom rather than to use science as a 
means for enriching the material and 
spiritual welfare of every man. 


FEW UNDERSTAND MEANING 
OF SCIENCE 


This threat which we face accents 
what I consider to be a second hazard 
in the present scientific situation. It is 
this: 

In a democracy where all should gov- 
ern, it is tragic that there are but few 
who understand the meaning and the 
significance of science upon which their 
very life depends. You may reply that 
more scientists and engineers are now 
supported than ever was the case before. 
And I could add that the number of in- 
dustrial laboratories has increased more 
than ten fold in but a score of years. 
Private and governmental finance of sci- 
ence has risen from 100,000,000 to a bil- 
lion dollars. This is true and in our 
But much of this is 


national interest, 


for the practical development of military 
strength and industry. That, too, is good. 
But not so good is the fact that there is 
little realization of the need for free 
exploration of the frontiers of science 
and little support for that. 


If you would doubt this assertion I 
suggest that you compare the compensa- 
tion of scientists in universities and the 
support of science within university 
laboratories, with that which is available 
in military establishments and in indus- 
trial organizations. I suggest that you 
make the comparison as the National Re- 
search Council has just done and then 
recall that the universities have been the 
breeding grounds for the scientists of 
the future and the homes of many of the 
brilliant new ideas upon which practical 
developments of great value have ulti- 
mately been based. 


This emphasis on the practical values 
of science is not new, but it takes on new 
significance because of our growing de- 
pendence on science. Despite that, I 
would emphasize that the primary and 
most potent motive of the scientists is 
curiosity. Science is an intellectual ad- 
venture of individual scientists. Do not 
misunderstand me. I realize that to be 
an isolationist in science is quite impos- 
sible. The course of new discoveries 
starts from the territory of established 
knowledge, the genesis of new ideas is 
catalyzed by the work and thoughts of 
others. Nor is it reasonable to assume 
that a division of experimental and 
theoretical labor is unnecessary for the 
accomplishment of most scientific tasks. 
But I know of no evidence which dis- 
proves the thesis that new ideas and con- 
cepts are formed within a single mind. 
Great scientific discoveries have been 
made and will be made by individuals 
who work without direction from others, 
as surely as will the creation of great 
music and sculpture and art. 


During this period when scientific ac- 
tivities are rapidly increasing, it would 
be well to consider how to nurture curi- 


Asscciated Seed Grewers introduced for the first time an entirely new bush Lima, 
Evergreen, at the convention with a very striking display. Below a photographic 
mural showing a field of the plants, a miniature picking belt revolved on which the 
actual beans were exhibited. In this photograph, well known Asgrow men may be 
seen. Merritt Clark busy with his notebook, and at the other end of the mural Woody 
Richardson, a customer, Allen Bomm and David Scull. Carl Tapperson, hidden be- 
hind flowers was apparently oblivious of the photographer. 
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osity which is so common in childhood 
and so quickly suppressed by civiliza- 
tion. Hostility toward freedom for the 
scientist’s curiosity goes back to the days 
of Bacon who inspired the creation of 
the great Royal Society. Said Graville, 
his friend, “Science should first purge 
itself of curiosity and turn its attention 
to practical rather than _ theoretical 
values, for 

Learning is a bunch of grapes 

Hung up among the thorns where 

but by caution 

None the harme can miss.” 

Curiosity has certainly caused a great 
deal of trouble from the days of the 
Garden of Eden to Hiroshima but human 
nature being what it is, I doubt whether 
curiosity can ever be suppressed. If 
curiosity is to benefit mankind, curiosity 
had best be developed through the agen- 
cy of the disciplined mind of a scientist, 
whether he be called natural or social. 

This attitude toward the practical 
values of science at the expense of fun- 
damental exploration has been charac- 
teristic of America. Busy with the de- 
velopment of our geographical frontiers 
and our vast natural resources, Ameri- 
can science has largely rested on the 
foundation of European science. But 
times have changed. Because of our 
responsibility for world leadership and 
the relative abilities of Europe and 
America to support research, we will 
not in the future be able to skim off the 
cream of new ideas to apply for our ad- 
vantage through technology. 

Also I would stress with you the fact 
that our geographical frontiers are gone 
and only the endless frontiers of sci- 
ence now remain. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 


I ask you to believe me when I say 
that in the frontiers of science lies hope 
for our future welfare and survival. If 
you will not take this on faith, I would 
ask you to consider the ways and influ- 
ence of scientific pioneers who gave no 
thought as to what was to be the ulti- 
mate, practical value of the work they 
did in following their curiosity. 

I was thus lead to consider this one 
Sunday afternoon, as I stood in the 
Great Court of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, watching the flying Fortresses 
return from one of their aerial assaults 
against the Nazi’s European fortress. 
As they came over by the score, totaling 
hundreds. at such an altitude that they 
seemed to hang suspended in the soft, 
English evening-sky, I was then re- 
minded that I was standing outside the 
rooms of Isaac Newton. My great pride 
in American supremacy was eased a 
little, for I recalled that in those rooms 
the laws of gravitation and fundamental 
principles of mechanics had been dis- 
covered. Those laws which govern human 
flight had been discovered with no 
thought that they would ultimately make 
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possible the defense of Western democ- 
racy. 


Nor can I go to the rooms of the Royal 
Institution, which housed the little lab- 
oratory of Michael Farrady, without re- 
membering that our great American 
power industry was made possible by 
the discoveries of that simple physicist 
working to understand the laws of na- 
ture. When I fly over the granary of 
America I cannot easily forget Gregor 
Mendel’s contribution to the production 
of of our present food supply because of 
his discoveries in the gardens of a mon- 
astery, driven by a desire to know that 
which was not known. 


When a few years ago, my friend, 
Neils Bohr, sat in my study discussing 
with me the consequences of atomic 
energy, I saw in that simple professor in 
the University of Copenhagen, the orig- 
inator of a new world order, whether it 
be a world destroyed by the use of the 
atomic bomb, or whether it be a world 
recreated by the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 


I would be more confident of the fu- 
ture of this nation if a wide-spread un- 
derstanding of science were made mani- 
fest by the willingness of American in- 
dustry to provide for the two great 
agencies of American scientist—the Na- 
tional Academy of Science and the Na- 
tional Research Council—merely $1,000,- 
000 a year to be used by the scientists 
themselves in training promising young 
scientists to be their successors and for 
the exploration of brilliant new ideas. 
But I speak bluntly when I say that I 
see no evidence that American industry 
will do so. 


SCIENCE MUST BE FREE 


I am aware of the fact that there is 
recurrent hope that a National Science 
Foundation may be created for this pur- 
pose. I am one who favors such an or- 
ganization. But this brings me to my 
third concern. 


As a firm believer in the precious 
values of a democracy I hope that gov- 
ernment will supplement but not sup- 
plant the efforts of private individuals 
and private industry in the development 
of science for our survival. I repeat that 
governments possess no super-human 
power to solve problems not solved by 
humans, for governments comprise but 
mortals. We hang on the horns of a 
dilemma. Citizens who plead inability 
to support universities and science be- 
cause of government taxation admit the 
need for more education and research if 
civilization is to survive. If those same 
citizens refer the responsibility for sci- 
ence to the government, they merely ask 
others to do with their own tax sup- 
ported dollars that which they could bet- 
ter do themselves, 
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I am no analyst of political motives, 
but I seldom see government do in the 
field of science that which has been done 
by private initiative. It is my firm be- 
lief that the people of this country—as 
individuals and groups of individuals— 


should assume their responsibility for ° 


their scientific future rather than dele- 
gate their power to a few. We need in 
science more examples of individual ac- 
tion and cooperative organizations such 
as yours; more examples of cooperative 
action directed by individuals who thus 
control their own future. 

As a scientist, I am well aware that 
much of the anxiety and confusion of 
today is due to science. Science frees 
men from the hazards of ignorance and 
the uncontrolled domination of natural 
forces. But science and technology also 
create a complex civilization that taxes 
the abilities and spirits of men. The in- 
ternal combustion engine that cultivates 
fields for starving millions is the same 
agent that drives tanks and bombers on 
their missions of destruction. Modern 
cities of great beauty, built through sci- 
ence, contain slums which blight the 
lives of men. Industries which create 
new products for human use dwarf the 
spirits of those who must toil without 
the satisfaction of creative effort. 

Science provides us with the building 
stones of a better world but the world 
will be as we choose to make it. 

As we consider our place in the sci- 
entific world of today, it is well that we 


remember our relationship to the peoples _ 


of other lands. 


It would be unnatural | 


if those of the world who are starving 


and ill clothed and homeless did not seek 
our material assistance which we can 
make available to them, because of our 
technological resources. But it is my 


deep conviction, derived from contacts | 


with the peoples of many war-torn lands, 
that the people of the world desire of us 
more than food and more than shelter. 
They prize the vision of a nation which 
preserves the rights of individuals to 
work for a common purpose and to re 
solve differences of opinion by free dis- 
cussion. They look to us as a nation to 
prove the power of free men and women, 
to create for themselves and others 4 
more satisfying life through a know! 
edge of the past and the new discoveries 
of science. 


You, of this Association, combine © 
knowledge of human requirements with 
the industrial and scientific means for © 
satisfying those human needs. You have 


a unique opportunity to show how sci- 
ence can be devoted to the satisfaction 
of human welfare. 
opportunity to prove that private citi- 
zens can use science and technology 1 
order to satisfy more adequately the 


needs of the nation and thus preserve |~ 


the foundations of a free America? 
democracy. 
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BREAKERS 


AHEAD 


by CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


President, Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., at the Closing General Session 
of the 43rd Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., Sunday Afternoon, 
January 29, 1950. 


Mr. Taylor, Dr. Bronk, ladies and 
gentlemen. You can sense the embar- 
rassment that I feel following that very 
distinguished address from that great 
American, the President of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

I have the feeling that if I am remem- 
bered at all after you have returned to 
your homes it will be as the man who 
spoiled an otherwise good afternoon. 


I am a little embarrassed that Mr. 
Taylor gave you the subject of this ad- 
dress. As you know, a subject is some- 
thing you write to the fellow three 
months before you come. I am bound to 
say that if there is anything in what I 
say this afternoon that resembles my 
title, it will be purely coincidental. 


It is a great privilege for me to be 
here. I am a newcomer among you, one 
who would like to know you better, one 
who is simply overwhelmed with the 
kindness which he has received. Since 
the moment I rose on the Broadway this 
morning, the kindly protection of this 
association has been thrown about me. ° I 
am going to go back to a very dull life 
in the status to which I am accustomed 
in Chicago. 

As I suppose you know, I am the new- 
est recruit to so-called top management 
in the steel industry. I haven’t yet lived 
out my first year of office. I sometimes 
think that will be a very magnificent 
achievement if I can acomplish it. To 
say that that first year has been rugged 
I think would be the understatement of 
the afternoon. 


So if you don’t mind, I should like to 
let my hair down a bit this afternoon 
and talk to you informally out of my 
frustrations. Here we are in the middle 
of the 19th Century—there is a good 
deal of argument, I understand, among 
people, among columnists, as to whether 
the exact mid-point was last December 
31 or next December 31. I did see the 
19th Century begin. I always remember 
that as a great pleasure in a small town 
where I was born in New York State, 
because that was the first night my 
mothe» let me stay up until midnight 
and doughnuts. 


!TONEERS HAD PHYSICAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Now I’d like to do a sort of a motion 
Pictu: e throwback for a few minutes and 
compere my job today with the job of 
those hearty fellows who were presi- 
dents of steel companies when this cen- 
tury began. 
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Those were the giants of our industry 
in those days. If you should happen to 
take the pains to look it up, you would 
find that between October, say, of 1899, 
and the Spring of 1901, there came into 
being in their presently recognizeable 
form practically all of the principal steel 
companies—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Re- 
public, Youngstown, Jones & Laughlin, 
Armco, Inland—curiously enough, all be- 
came nationally recognized institutions 
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operating in their present locations in 
that extraordinarily short period of 
time. That was when the modern steel 
industry in America was born and, for 
that matter, the modern steel industry 
anywhere in the world. They were great 
men who did that. They were builders. 
In the Nineties it was Carnegie and 
Frick, Phipps, Butler and other names 
that will come in your mind, and at the 
turn of the century, Gary and Schwab, 
B. F. Jones, Palmer and others whose 
names will come to your mind, not for- 
getting Julian Kennedy, the engineer. 


Now those men, around 1900, dealt 
with problems that were physical and 
material; the problems that face a presi- 
dent of a steel company of today are 
principally in the realm of ideas. That 
is the change of 50 years. Now those 
men did perfectly magnificent things. 
They opened up the Masaba Range and 
gave the world the iron ore deposits 
upon which two wars have been won and 
50 years of peace-time progress have 
been based. They built the railroads 
from the iron mines to Lake Superior. 
They built the steel ships that carry the 
ore; they built the railroads from Lake 
Erie to Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 
They built vast plants. They acquired 
the coal reserves in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, They 
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were tough. They were pretty dour. 
Men who tame the wilderness are never 
gentle. Some of the things they did then 
are creating the social problems of today 
and the public relations problems of our 
industry. They were selfish some of 
them. And yet the genius of the enter- 
prise system is that a man’s intense self- 
ishness may itself be the power that un- 
leashes great good for mankind. 


Now in those days had you gone to the 
desk of the president of a steel company 
you would have found it covered with 
two things—blue prints and‘cost state- 
ments. Contrast that with today. Do 
not think for a moment that I would 
suggest that any of that has ceased to be 
important in the life of an executive of 
a steel company. I must know produc- 
tion. I must know selling. I must know 
finance. But the point that I am trying 
to make is this: I must know what goes 
on inside the plant, but if I must forego 
anything, I must remember that it is 
still more important that I know what 
goes on outside the plants. I am con- 
vinced that my company can meet the 
toughest competition today in the steel 
industry and survive. That’s the com- 
mercial. But I am not persuaded that 
the idea for which my company stands 
in the world of ideas can survive. One 
of the men who founded my company, 
God bless him, in 1893, is still living. 
Probably never again in the lifetime of 
any person in this room will one man, in 
his lifetime, see a new industry go from 
scratch to the point where my company 
is today, and it is a small steel company. 
This is a changing world, but the fight 
which I must make to preserve that idea 
is in the realm of ideas and lies not in 
physical and material things. If I must 
delegate, I should delegate, first, produc- 
tion and sales and finance, and never 
delegate my responsibility in the world 
of ideas. 

I must know a good idea when I see it 
and fight for it. I must know a bad idea 
and challenge it instantly. If a bad idea 
masquerades as a good idea I must have 
discernment to recognize that fraud and 
expose it in all its starkness and courage 
and ability so to do. 

If there is a mixture of truth and 
falsehood, I must know how to segregate 
one from the other and point that up to 
the public. 

And so if I may for a few minutes, I 
am going to talk about some of the false 
ideas that are masquerading as good 
ideas in the thinking of America and in 
the thinking of the world. I shall men- 
tion but three, but I shall fail if I do 
not stimulate this thinking in your 
minds to the point where you will think 
of a dozen others. 


MERE BIGNESS NO EVIL 


The first is that current falsehood that 
bigness in business is necessarily an evil. 
Obviously that can’t be true. No insti- 
tution, whether in business or education, 
should be judged except in terms of the 
manner in which and the extent to which 
it serves the welfare of the. people, and 
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that is not a function of size. There is 
a right size for every business. And that 
optimum size is determined not by any 
yardstick conceived by a bureaucrat in 
Washington, but by external factors. It 
will vary from one industry to the next. 
It will vary within an industry. It de- 
pends upon the inherent limitations with 
which that business develops. One of 
the things that prevents business from 
becoming too big is the internal disease 
of growing to a point where it cannot be 
effectively managed. And just as the 
wolves follow the herd and pick out the 
slow and clumsy and weak animal, so 
the wolves of competition will forever 
chop down the badly managed and in- 
effective because of size. 

In the steel industry the optimum size, 
it seems to me, is one where the investor 
has the security of complete integration; 
where the company is so situated with 
respect to reserves of raw material and 
so balanced with respect to manufactur- 
ing capacity, that it can forever hold its 
own in the competition. 

Now the fraud on the American pub- 
lic, in this instance, lies in the hypocrisy 
of this idea. Those who attack bigness 
in business, attack only our side of the 
bargaining table. They have the eye open 
to bigness in management and have the 
eye closed to bigness in labor. It can’t 
be right, that as we sit here this after- 
noon, one man shall decide and has de- 
cided that every home in America be 
cold. That can’t be right in a democracy. 


In steel it can’t be right that one man 
in Pittsburgh has the power to deter- 
mine whether or not 700 plants shall 
operate and if so, upon what terms and 
conditions. The public prosecutor turns 
his wrath upon the A & P, who by no 
man’s theory can conceivably have a 
monopoly in food distribution, who have 
served the American people well, as you 
know. The American housewife is in 
their debt. They could not conceivably 
cause an increase in the price of every 
retail commodity to every housewife, yet 
the Teamsters Union can do exactly 
that, and their bigness is forgotten. And, 
of course, the ultimate hypocrisy in this 
bigness-idea is that those who declaim 
against bigness in business, are them- 
selves the advocates of the ultimate total 
bigness—the bigness of Government. 


The whole idea contains essential 
fraud and, if the enterprise I have the 
privilege of leading is to continue, that 
idea must be attacked—mercilessly and 
intelligently. 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 


The second idea, which is a strange 
mixture of truth and falsehood, and 
which holds great peril for this nation, 
as I see it, is that greatly abused word 
which seems to be on the lips of every- 
one in the world today—security. Here 
in that baffling subject the very deepest 
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aspirations of the human heart are be- 
ing distorted and prostituted to imple- 
ment the personal power of politicians 
and labor leaders. 

Our ancestors knew security, but they 
knew it only in the strength of their 
right arms and the perspiration of their 
brows as they conquered our wilderness. 
Every school child knows, however, that 
those were the great Americans, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Calhoun, and Clay, they 
were men we all revere. They sought and 
provided their own security; they under- 
stood the world of ideas; they sensed 
freedom when others were callous to its 
loss, and we might well emulate them. 

It sems to me a strange thing that in 
the folklore of all savage peoples every- 
where the ultimate millenium is a para- 
dise where one is fed and clothed and 
bathed and entertained by others with- 
out effort. That folklore is fast becom- 
ing legal in the United States. 

And the falsity in that concept is that 
people are taught to seek security with 
no explanation as to the cost. Now by 
cost I do not mean money, formidable as 
that may be. Money is a symbol. I 
mean cost in human values and the loss 
that mankind faces in the search of se- 
curity, the loss of personal liberty and 
the loss of the economic strength upon 
which society rests. 

For both of those we may turn to Eng- 
land, the foremost security state, and 
what is the situation? 


First, as to personal liberty. If my 
recollection is correct, England is the 
only nation on the continent in Europe 
today where rationing is still in effect. 
Wherever there is a return of private 
enterprise, rationing disappears; where 
the controls to support the security state 
are in effect, rationing is in effect. The 
government in England today pries into 
every corner of the private individual’s 
life. He cannot move from one house to 
another without a permit. He cannot 
change his job without a permit, and I 
was quite surprised to find the other day 
that the government presently in Eng- 
land, so as to implement its controls over 
money, privately opens mail addressed 
to individuals, watching for black mar- 
ket transactions. It then seals the let- 
ters up and the individual does not know 
they have been opened. That in England, 
the mother of our liberties. 

In the current campaign, as you know, 
management has been attacked for 
speaking its piece—sugar and cement in- 
dustries, on their containers, carrying 
their viewpoint on controls, have been 
threatened with prosecution under the 
sedition laws for resisting government. 
But think for a moment, of the other 
aspect in England on the strangulation 
of the economy through the controls re- 
quired to provide security. 

I had the great privilege two nights ago 
of privately having dinner with that dis- 
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tinguished London economist, Dr. Hayek, 
who wrote the “Road to Serfdom”. In 
such an intelligent group as this, I have 
no doubt there has been a copy of the 
“Road to Serfdom” on every desk for 
years and in every home. If not, I com- 
mend it to you. It will keep you awake 
nights—it is so powerful. And here js 
the picture that Dr. Hayek gave. 


Today, he said, it would be an impos- 
sibility to begin a new business in Eng. 
land. If you had that rash and mad idea 
you would go first to a board to seek a 
permit to raise the capital. You would 
then go to a board to seek a permit to 
acquire the land. Then to a board to seek 
a permit to secure the raw materials, 
Then to a board to secure a permit to 
recruit the labor. At all boards it would 
be necessary to give assurance that the 
production would be entirely for export. 


Quite conceivably the board that was * 


charged with determining whether you 
might raise the capital would say “yes”, 
and the board charged with the duty of 
saying whether you could recruit the 
labor would say “no” because there is 
no common purpose or theme running 
through all of the boards. 


But the thing that astonished me most 
was the acquisition of the land. At the 
present time in England, no change 
whatsoever in use of a piece of land ex- 


cept in the field of agriculture—mark rs 


you, the farmer in any land is the dar- 


ling of government—may be made with. 
out a government permit, and this is 


how that board operates. 


They first determine the value of the 
land in its present use. This is an in- 
tellectual impossibility because, since 
there are no free transactions of the 
willing buyer and the willing seller, 
there is no standard of value for that 
land. They guess at that. They then 


fix the value of the land as they think it é] 
will be after your new use has been com- | 


pleted and then it is their duty to expro- 
priate that entire gain to the govern- 
ment, leaving you totally without incen- 
tive for the enterprise. But since even 
the most sterling advocate of the labor 
way of life in England knows that that 
won’t work, he cheats, and the buyer 


4 


cheats, and they haggle—and the gov. ~ 


ernment finally grants the permit for 
the least possible gain to the entrepre- 


with. 
He gave two illustrations: 


neur which they think he can get by a 


(1) A man ran a forge where he en: 5_ 


ployed himself and no one else. He was © 


in a bad location. 


He wanted to move © 


about a mile and he wanted to sel! his | 


property. He found a fellow who wanted ~ 
to open a grocery store who would buy ~ 


it; when this process was finished, the © 
man who wanted to open a grocery store 


to employ himself and no one else, suc: } 
ceeding a man operating a forge wh 7) 


employed himself and no one else, was 4 


assessed 900 pounds for the privilege. 

(2) He said there was a restaurant | 
located on the sixth floor of a building. 7 
They thought their business would be ~ 
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BREAKERS AHEAD 


(Continued) 


better if they moved down to the third 
floor. It turned out that that was a new 
use of the property and for the privilege 
of moving a restaurant three floors down 
they had to pay several hundred pounds. 


Now, that, my friends, is the strangu- 
lation that has come there and that will 
come to the United States if the Ameri- 
can people seek security without count- 
ing economic costs and without counting 
loss of personal freedom. 


PATTERN THINKING 


And then the third of these intangible 
ideas which masquerade as good when 
in fact they are evil, is the spread of 
pattern-thinking across the country. I 
am sorry to say that this is a function 
of industry-wide bargaining. I say I am 
sorry because I regret that in earlier 
years there were industrialists whom I 
think then and now were misguided; 
who advocated industry-wide bargain- 
ing. Their motivation was fear. They 
said the unions had grown too big—that 
we would all be lost if we didn’t get as 
big as they. We are certainly at that 
point now in the coal industry. It is a 
real question now, not only whether all 
of the operators of the coal mines are as 
big as the union, but whether the people 
of the United States are as big as the 
coal union. 


Now, the thing that comes about from 
pattern-thinking in the country is the 
loss of individual choice. I am sorry I 
didn’t hear my friend Frank Lunding 
speak to you yesterday because he said 
some things, I am told, that would exact- 
ly fit my thesis. 


Certainly the most important things 
in the world today to the American 
housewife whom you men serve is free- 
dom of choice. She wants to go into the 
grocery in the morning and see the 
shelves alive with exciting new contain- 
ers and new products and she wants to 
take some and reject others and she 
would jolly well like to see anybody in- 
terfere with her. Freedom of choice is 
the most essential aspect of freedom to 
her. And yet, when she takes those pack- 
ages home and from them fills the din- 
ner bucket of her man, she sends him out 
into a world where freedom of indi- 
vidual choice is fast disappearing. He 
is protected in his choice to join a union. 
He is not protected in his choice not to 
join a union. He has no control over the 
days on which he shall work nor the 
hours he shall work. Particular con- 
siderations in his family—the illness of 
his wi'e, or his children, the necessities 
of his ged father and mother can never 
permit him to make a choice to work if 
someone in Pittsburgh decides that he 
shall not work. 


_ We lave recently gone through months 
In whch everybody in the steel industry 
except the man himself has been trying 
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to decide what the man shall do about a 
pension. 


Now, I say, of course, not one word of 
criticism (I cannot make that too clear) 
about the Bethlehem Steel Company for 
signing a contract for a pension plan 
which was in their precise tradition. It 
was what they believed in. It had been 
offered voluntarily to their men. It was 
their way of life. It so happens that my 
company had a different tradition— 
whereas that plan which has become the 
nation-wide pattern was  non-contrib- 
utory in its character; ours was contrib- 
utory. That was their tradition. The other 
was our tradition, and they would be the 
first to agree with me that it is a strange 
country if men in Pittsburgh shall de- 
cide for the management of my company 
and the employees of my company that 
we shall have—not the Inland tradition 
—but the Bethlehem tradition. 


Now, it so happens that we did some- 
thing about that. The Inland tradition 
was maintained. We have today—we are 
in the process of offering to our working 
people—two plans; the so-called Bethle- 
hem plan, and the old Inland plan, and 
the working man has the right to make 
his choice between them. If he should 
take our plan he will do some things he 
cannot do the other way. He can protect 
his wife which he can’t do under the so- 
called industry plan. There if he retires 
and dies a month later, the woman who 
shared his hardships all through his life 
will have no protection. It seems to me 
that he is entitled to make a choice about 
that if he wants to. Under the Inland 
plan he can leave our company, if he 
doesn’t like his boss (and confidentially, 
there are some who don’t) he can leave 
and take with him a partially paid pen- 
sion; and under the Industry Plan, so- 
called, he can’t. He’s got to play the 
hand out for one employer. 


The point I am making is this — it 
can’t be right because the Bethlehem 
Company signed a plan that they be- 
lieved in in their tradition—that 700 
employers who happened to be organized 
by the steel workers, must overnight 
abandon their traditions and take the 
Bethlehem tradition. That cannot be 
wholesome in a democracy. 


It cannot be right that men in Pitts- 
burgh shall determine that 700 employ- 
ers, wheresoever situated, shall all pay 
the same wage. I happen to be inter- 
ested in the decentralization of industry. 
I was born in a small country town. It 
did something for me which I think is 
hard to duplicate in a large city and I 
am not referring to my one-time ca- 
pacity to play the cornet. I think the 
State of Iowa would have the best econ- 
omy in the world if it had a series of 
small agricultural towns serving an agri- 
cultural region, but enough small indus- 
try to employ the surplus boys and girls 
near home. The only way such a small 
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enterprise can come into being in Iowa, 
as distinguished from Chicago, is to pay 
a lower wage. That is all that they have 
to offset the difference in freight of mov- 
ing our steel to Iowa and the finished 
product back to market. They ought to 
have the right to pay a lower wage, and 
the man ought to have the right to re- 
ceive it if, as I think he would be wise to 
bring up his children in a small town in- 
stead of a large city. But because of 
the pattern-thinking imposed upon Amer- 
ica by the powerful labor. unions, which 
is going on unchecked, freedom of choice 
is disappearing. 

Now, there are three of the challenges 
that I see in the world of ideas. What 
is the job of management in connection 
with them? Well, obviously, it seem< to 
me that the first job of management 
today is awareness. We need insight. 
We need perception into the significance 
of the things going on about us. We need 
to have that perception before our 
enemies have it. Time after time, we, 
in industry, wheel our lumbering bat- 
teries of artillery out too late and find 
that the enemy has occupied the heights 
before us. We need to sense the social 
significance—the social impact of indus- 
try—before our enemies sense it. We 
need industrial “Paul Reveres” to ride 
about in our own communities, stimulat- 
ing into action the thinking of our work- 
ers, our associates and the public. 

I say it is a glorious time to be alive 
in industry. These are times of battle; 
times of battle that in many ways reflect 
the spirit of the American Revolution 
because today, as then, freedom is the 
goal, and it seems to me the top priority 
job of the American executive is to lead 
and carry a gallant fight in this world 
of ideas. 


And the presence of my distinguished 
friend here (Dr. Bronk) causes me to 
add one word, if I may, about education, 
and I hope he will not misunderstand 
me. All honor to science, and all honor 
to the men who give us the facts which 
make industry —but do we not need 
today also men who sense the impact of 
science—men who sense the impact of 
facts—and know what to do about it? 
Facts, after all, are in books. Ideas are 
in the mind. I look to the colleges today 
to send us, in industry, young men 
trained to think abstractly as well as 
concretely. I want around me young men 
who can shut their eyes and think 
straight and then open their mouths and 
talk about it. 

And I want young men with a passion 
for freedom. I wish I might seé in every 
great university young men majoring in 
freedom — graduate students conducting 
research into freedom because freedom 
is the thing that is disappearing before 
our eyes because men are not discrimi- 
nating as to the loss of freedom. 


Those, my friends, are the challenges 
that I see for executive leadership today. 
In your business and in my business we 
need to know what we believe—we need 
to tell what we believe—and fight for 
what we believe. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions presented by 
Resolutions Committee Chairman, Ralph 
O. Dulaney, 1937 President of the Asso- 
ciation, were adopted by the membership 
at the Closing Session of the Convention. 


AGRICULTURE 


The canning industry is ever aware 
of its community of economic interest 
with the growers who supply it with raw 
material and for whose production it af- 
fords an essential marketing outlet. The 
hazards of agriculture and its import- 
ance to the welfare of the nation com- 
bine to require reasonable protection 
against economic catastrophe. Beyond 
this, it is believed that any illusive guar- 
antee of agricultural prosperity can be 
purchased only by the irretreivable loss 
of farmers’ freedom as men and citizens, 
and by limitless tax burdens borne in- 
evitably by everyone. Neither American 
agriculture nor its associated processing 
industries desire an economic future de- 
pendent upon politically volatile govern- 
ment benefactions or upon like consumer 
subsidies paid for in reality by those 
supposedly benefited. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUISNESS 


A robust American economy must be 
founded on individual enterprise and 
initiative, upon freedom to develop new 
processes and methods without hamper- 
ing regulatory restriction, and in free 
and unimpeded trade among each pro- 
ducing area and consuming market. It 
can be maintained, within developed con- 
cepts of fair competition, only by afford- 
ing an equal opportunity, without dis- 
criminatory burden or benefit, for all 
types and sizes of enterprise to compete 
in the production and sale of those goods 
and services which alone can provide an 
increasingly better standard of living. 
The Association records its unalterable 
opposition to any Federal or State regi- 
mentation of the food industry, whether 
by statute, code or regulation; and voices 
its firm opposition to any administra- 
tive or judicial interpretation and en- 
forcement of existing law in any direc- 
tion which may hamper freedom to com- 
pete, frustrate or penalize individual 
achievement, or otherwise substitute the 
supposedly superior economic judgment 
of a few in Government for the free and 
individual decisions of independent busi- 
nessmen. 


EXCISE TAXES ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


Wartime excise taxes on essential 
transportation costs impede free trade 
and operate discriminatorily on produc- 
ing areas more distantly located from 
consuming markets. The Association 
urges the immediate repeal of these 
taxes upon the movement of all con- 
sumer goods and particularly upon the 
food supply for the American public. 
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APPRECIATION TO ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


In mid-1949 the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association, through its 
Board of Directors, graciously tendered 
for inclusion in the N.C.A. Reference 
Library, to be included in the new build- 
ing for the use of the canning industry, 
its comprehensive library of bound vol- 
umes of industry trade journals. The 


National Canners Association gratefully 
accepts this valuable gift, and is happy 
to avail itself of the opportunity once 
again to express the appreciation of the 
canning industry to its many friends in 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 


the allied industries who, both collec- 
tively through their associations and as 
individual companies, have contributed 
so generously toward the successful real- 
ization of the Association’s building 
program. 


APPRECIATION FOR SPEAKERS, 
ALLIED TRADES AND PRESS 


The success of the 1950 National Can- 
ners Convention constitutes a tribute to 
the guest speakers, the cooperation of 
the allied industries, and the coverage 
of the daily and trade press and the 
radio networks; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the President and 
the Secretary of the Association are 
hereby directed to convey to each of 
them the Association’s sincere apprecia- 
tion of their friendly cooperation and 
valuable contribution. 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. McGOVERN 


Inspired leadership is often the prod- 
uct of individual endowments refined by 
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experience in government and business, 
and coupled with a penetrating insight 
into the hearts of men. President Mc. 
Govern brought to his task of guiding 
the Association during the past year a 
background of effective Congressional 
service for his native state, an acknowl- 
edged expertness in public and indus. 
trial relations, and a willing capacity 
for work that has seldom been equalled, 
In a year of continued transition and ad- 
justment, these qualities were boldly re. 
flected in the important contributions he 
has made to the Association and to the 
economic advancement of the industry 
Yet however onerous the formal duties, 
successful accomplishment of each is ac- 
companied by a sparkling verve that 
lightens the work of others and inspires 
cooperation in all. His is a rare com- 
bination of wit and wisdom, of human- 


ity, and of hard-headed realism. In con- | 


ference and convention—on public ros- 
trum or at meeting table—his winning 
personality and genial friendliness have 
won the affectionate esteem of all can- 
ners, and have measurably contributed 
to the solution of inescapably difficult 
problems. The Association and the in- 


dustry record their grateful appreciation , 


for his invaluable services. 


ASSOCIATION STAFF 


Congressional commendation of an 
Association presentation of its indus- 
try’s place in the national economic ef- 
fort, together with public characteriza- 
tion of the job as comprehensive and 
complete, are unique recognitions of the 
effective performance of its staff. A 


constant high level of achievement has © 


become virtually routine. Yet so un- 


usual a public accolade warrants specific f 
recognition of the competence and ener- | 
gy that mark the performance of Secre- © 


tary Carlos Campbell and his staff in 
their work for the Association. 


NECROLOGY 


The half century has taken a vast toll 
of those who pioneered in building a 
great industry. Its closing year wit- 
nessed the passing of many friends and 
business colleagues whose contributions 
will long endure. For them the journey 
is done, the summit attained, too early 
gone, from each of us their friends. In 
poignant grief, we mourn the abiding 
loss during 1949 of 

David Wright Branch, James C. Capt, 
Dr. G. M. Dorrance, B. M. Gaddis, S. 
Milton Griscom, Ben R. Hart, Mrs. Mare 


Hutchinson, Fred E. Jewett, Angelo J. | 


Lucido, Tom Martin, Donald S. Morgan, 


Ivan C. Morgan, Leo F. Naughton, Cap- i 


tain E. F. Ney, W. E. Nicholoy, William 


B. Olney, Ralph E. Payne, Albanus Phil- 


lips, Mrs. Albanus Phillips, Fred C. 


Pratt, Louis H. Risser, Neal S. Sells, 


George Shaw, Carl A. Swanson, Edward a 
Charles H. Tugwell, 8. © 
Charles Walls, Calvin S. White, F. A. © 


H. Temple, 


Wilder. 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCES 


January 28 and 29, 1950 
Charles H. Mahoney, Director NCA Raw Products Bureau, Presiding 


FEDERAL - STATE GRADES AS A METHOD FOR 
PURCHASING TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


THE USDA VIEWPOINT 


By M. W. BAKER 


Assistant Director, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Our viewpoint as to the need and de- 
sirability of the inspection of raw prod- 
ucts, particularly tomatoes for process- 
ing, has not changed since the issuing 
of our first standards for this purpose 
in 1926. At that time we stated in the 
preface of the grades, in part: “Such 
grades must recognize variations in com- 
mercial value and still be simple enough 
to be practical in operations. 

“The application of these grades re- 
quires the services of private or official 
inspectors. Such inspectors must be 
capable, efficient, and, above all, they 
must be absolutely neutral. 

“Buying and selling on grade will en- 
courage better production and _ better 
handling. The practice of paying a flat 
price for everything which is accepted 
discriminates against the best growers. 
The grower should be paid a suitable 
premium for stock of high quality which 
will make a high quality manufactured 
product. Such stock can be canned at 
a minimum cost. On the other hand, 
there should be a suitable penalty for 
the delivery of culls.” 

Undoubtedly competent growers and 
processors agreed with this thinking, as 
the request for this type of inspection 
service has had a phenomenal growth. 
As the work has developed, our view- 
points as to how this need and desirabil- 
ity could best be accomplished have 
changed in many respects. New meth- 
ods and procedures have been tried, some 
of which we have found desirable while 
others we have discarded. We are con- 
stant!y searching for ways and means 
of rciueing the elemcnts of human error 
which are difficult to avoid in all grade 
dete: ninations of this character. 

Wien I was asked to participate in 
this panel and express dur views on this 
probiem, I accepted with pleasure be- 
caus: IT have found that frank and open 
disc sions furnish excellent machinery 
for ‘1e improvement of our grading and 
inspection service. In order to conduct 
this diseussion along these lines, it is 
obvious that there should be no hedging 
in our statements, some of which may 
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appear caustic but are not meant to be 
personal or offensive. I can assure you 
that the only motive in anything I shall 
say is to find the best method of insuring 
the continuation and expansion of the 
best and most equitable inspection and 
grading service possible for growers and 
processors of agricultural crops. 


H. MAHONEY 
Director of Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


USUAL COMPLAINTS 


Over the years this work has been car- 
ried on, errors have been made by the 
inspection service, the growers, and pro- 
cessors. Each must assume some mea- 
sure of responsibility for them. Any 
attempt to do otherwise would make our 
meeting futile and would hamper, rather 
than encourage, improved operations. 

The criticisms which are most com- 
monly received are: 

(1) Lack of uniformity in grade 

determination; 

(2) Difficulty in securing service; 

(3) Cost of service; 

(4) Need for amending standards, 
particularly as to color require- 
ments; and 

(5) Unsatisfactory personnel. 

Uniform grade determination is de- 
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pendent largely upon thoroughly trained 
and competent inspectors working under 
adequate supervision, and _ inspections 
based on truly representative samples. 


Generally speaking, we receive more 
complaints of this nature when growing 
conditions and the quality of the crop 
are irregular within given areas. For 
over 15 years we have conducted inspec- 
tors’ training schools in all of the large 
producing areas prior to the opening of 
the season. 


Every effort has been made to give all 
inspectors detailed instructions and 
training. It should be remembered that 
all of this work is conducted under our 
cooperative federal-state agreements, 
and there have been occasions when it 
has been difficult to secure personnel suf- 
ficiently ahead of the active season to 
give them the training desired. 


Conferences of all supervisors are held 
prior to the inspectors’ training schools 
to be certain that the different schools 
will issue their instructions uniformly. 


INADEQUATE SAMPLING 
FACILITIES 


During the season the work in the 
various areas is checked by district and 
national supervisors. Regardless of the 
training or supervision inspectors re- 
ceive, if the samples upon which the in- 
spection is based fail to be representa- 
tive of the entire lot, the grade report is 
inadequate. Much of our difficulty in 
maintaining uniformity has been traced 
to this source. It is more pronounced 
at loading stations where large loads 
are delivered, many of which are so 
loaded as to make complete sampling al- 
most impossible unless part of the load 
is removed. 


This past season at some of the sta- 
tions where trouble as to quality was 
very severe, arrangements were made 
to have entire loads made accessible. 
The U.S. No. 1’s dropped from 15 to 50 
percent, varying with different loads, in 
less than 10 hours. At the same time, 
loads going to other stations where only 
the top portion was made accessible, 
showed little change. 


Many charges of lack of uniformity of 
inspections were made in this area, 
whereas the crux of the problem was in- 
adequate sampling. 


In the light of these developments we 
have now, in fairness to all, adopted the 
policy that no inspections will be made 
or certificates issued on loads unless the 
entire lot is made accessible for samples, 
except in cases of emergency, and then 
only with the full understanding of both 
grower and processor that the certificate 
applies only to the accessible portion of 
the load. 


COST REDUCTIONS NOT LIKELY 


Most of the complaints as to inability 
of securing the service occurred during 
and shortly after World War II. Dur- 
ing this period much difficulty was en- 
countered in meeting the demands for 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCES, TOMATOES 


(Continued) 


inspection personnel. Many of our best 
trained men were in the military service, 
and at the conclusion of the war, hous- 
ing and transient living costs were so 
high and housing was so difficult to se- 
cure that our older and better trained 
men were very reluctant to leave their 
home States. This situation has im- 
proved materially, and our force is now 
better able to meet the demands and 
needs of the industry. 

The cost of the work is tied in closely 
with the average cost of living. Prac- 
tically all inspectors are dependent upon 
local accommodiations. In the majority 
of states the work has to be self-sustain- 
ing, and fees must be high enough to 
cover such costs. In general, the rates 
assessed are not out of line with the 
work performed, particularly in view of 
its seasonal aspect. 

Under present conditions it is not 
likely that any reductions can be made. 
As a matter of fact, the rates charged 
are generally much lower than if as- 
sessed on a carlot basis as is done on 
most other types of fresh fruit and vege- 
table inspection. 

Very few standards have ever been 
issued that did not require amending 
from time to time. We have received 
frequent complaints relative to color re- 
quirements and damage by worm injury 
as set forth in the present tomato stand- 
ards, both for canning and tomato prod- 
ucts. 

A research project was started last 
season under the Research and Market- 
ing Act to analyze thoroughly the stand- 
ards and to determine their relation to 
those of the finished product. At least 
one and possibly two more seasons’ work 
will be necessary to be assured of the 
correct findings. 


PERSONNEL 


Without doubt, the one subject on 
which we have had the fewest com- 
plaints but which in sum total has 
caused the most difficulty, has been un- 
satisfactory personnel. 

Our present shipping point force num- 
bers approximately 3,000 people. Of 
this number, approximately 1,500 are 
utliized on our cannery tomato work. 

During the war period and shortly 
afterward, we were forced either to de- 
cline the service in many areas or meet 
the demand with the best help obtain- 
able. Like industry, we took what we 
could secure and struggled through after 
a manner. Some of us now feel that we 
should have declined to furnish service 
except where we had competent help 
available. Whether we should have or 
not, the fact remains that far too many 
errors were made, and we must now bat- 
tle to correct their effect. 

During this period processors were in- 
terested primarily in volume, and the 
market for their product was such that 
they could absorb far more loss in mov- 
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ing a lower quality raw product through 
their plants than would be possible under 
more normal business conditions. 

During the past two years conditions 
have changed. Processing plants can- 
not afford to accept low grade raw prod- 
ucts and stay in business. Production 
costs to growers have remained high. 
They recall the quality of stock previ- 
ously accepted by the processor and see 
no reason why they should not have it 
accepted now. 

One can hardly criticize a grower for 
being skeptical when his loads showing 
20 percent and even higher of culls were 
accepted by a plant two or three years 
ago, and now the same plant rejects 
loads showing 10 percent. 

Neither can one criticize the processor 
or grower for wondering what is wrong 
when an inspector will grade a load and 
report 40 percent No. 1’s, and another 
inspector grade the same load and report 
50 or 60. 

These occurrences have all taken 
place. We have made some progress in 
correcting them insofar as inspection is 
concerned. Frankly, we expect to reduce 
inspection errors to the minimum the 
coming season. However, only by full 
cooperation on the part of the grower 
and processor can we secure and main- 
tain maximum efficiency. 


THE CANNERS’ VIEWPOINT 


By E. W. MONTELL 
Campbell Soup Company 


Since the early ’30’s, an ever increas- 
ing number of food processors have 
adopted the U. S. Grades as a means of 
obtaining their raw tomato requirements. 
Very few canners have forsaken the 
U. S. Grades once they have been tried. 
This trend then indicates that many can- 
ners and growers accept this medium of 
purchase as being the most acceptable. 
It does not mean, however, that either 
canner, grower, or federal authorities 
believe that it is perfect or that it can 
not be improved. 

The purpose of this meeting, as we see 
it, is to discuss some of the problems 
surrounding federal-state inspection of 
tomatoes and to endeavor to make con- 
structive suggestions to one another so 
as to improve the service. If we were 
to say, “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone,” no one could speak be- 
cause there are sins of omission and com- 
mission on both sides of this issue..If we 
recognize this fact, it will be easier to 
adjust some of the difficulties. 

M. W. Baker is well known to most of 
us and we are fortunate in having one 
of such zeal and earnestness at the head 
of the federal department under whose 
jurisdiction federal-state inspection of 
fruits and vegetables is placed. This 
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can be said of the state directors of mar- 
kets, the supervisors, and a vast major- 
ity of the inspectors. They want the 
service to fulfill its functions properly, 


Certainly the majority of the canners 
and their employees seek only to have 
the tomatoes which they purchase under 
U. S. Grades graded uniformly accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in the grade 
specifications. 


THE CANNERS’ COMPLAINTS 


What, then, are the troubles? Unfor- 
tunately, some intangibles, such as 
human behavior, selfishness, intolerance, 
fear, etc., creep into the affair and it be- 
comes far more complicated than _ it 
would appear on the surface. Inasmuch 
as we are supposed to present the can- 
ners’ viewpoint, suppose we enumerate 
some of the faults of the grading system 
as they appear to us: 

1. Inexperienced graders 

2. Lack of supervision 

3. Lack of uniformity of grade inter- 

pretation 

4. Ambiguity of rule definition 

5. Poor sampling 

1. We realize that during the war it 
was impossible to obtain sufficient men 
of the type needed for federal-state in- 
spection. However, this situation should 
not exist now and we suggest that the 
grading personnel be selected with ex- 
treme care, trained more thoroughly, and 
that those who prove themselves unqual- 
ified be transferred to other work or let 
out. 

2. We don’t agree altogether on the 
word “supervision,” perhaps we are not 
familiar with all of the details involved 
under supervision. Nevertheless it ap- 
pears to us that the inspectors are not 
checked as often as should be and that 
sometimes the supervisors need checking 
also. The present system of visiting the 
graders periodically seems inadequate. It 
is our belief that the inspectors should 
be rotated and changed several times 
during the season and passed through a 
central checking station or school while 
being rotated. There seems to be some 
complications about changing graders 
from one state to another, but we are 
of the opinion that these difficulties can 
be overcome and, therefore, suggest that 
some inspectors be interchanged betwecn 
areas. 

3. There appears to be a lack of uni- 
formity in grade interpretation. New 
Jersey seems to differ from Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania seems to have if- 
ferent ideas than New York, and Indi- 
ana and Ohio have long been at odds. 
This would seem to be a matter for the 
higher echelon, namely Washington, to 
straighten out. As far as differences as 
to color are concerned, we believe that 
these can be solved by the proper use of 
the Hunter colorimeter. If proper sam- 
ples of the inspector’s work are obtained, 
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this machine will tell if his number ones 
provide puree in the number one color 
range and if his number twos are in the 
two range. 

4, Ninety percent good red color and 
two-thirds good red color, as described in 
the U. S. Grade rules, are ambiguous 
and subject to different interpretations. 
We have no suggestion as to change of 
wording, but it is suggested that recent 
studies at the canning plants be con- 
tinued to ascertain what sort of product 
various combinations of U. S. No. 1 and 
U. S. No. 2 tomatoes make and that 
grades be changed, if necessary, so that 
the canner will be able to correlate 
grades with quality of raw product 
which he is receiving. 

5. No inspector can render a proper 
verdict if the sample which he grades is 
not representative. The canner is ac- 
cused of not providing adequate facili- 
ties for proper sampling but we have 
also seen evidences of very careless selec- 
tion of samples on the part of inspectors. 


THE CANNERS’ FAULTS 


We, as canners, must confess to a cer- 
tain negligence. We are not as familiar 
with the grades as we should be. In 
times of scarcity it has been said we are 
sometimes willing that the grades be 
higher than they should be. We have 
been guilty of not providing ways of 
taking proper samples. This encourages 
load stacking. These things undoubted- 
ly hamper the service and encourage dis- 
trust on all sides, as said before, “Let 
him who is without guilt cast the first 
stone.” 


The consumer is voicing her prefer- 
ence now at the market place and this, 
of course, means emphasis upon quality. 
We are, therefore, naturally becoming 
more interested in quality—as one step 
in this direction we ask for improved 
government grading. It can be improved 
but only if we are sincere and cooperate 
to the fullest degree to help make this 
service function in its proper sphere. 


THE BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF PEA VARIETIES 
FOR PROCESSING 


Discussion Leader, Dr. J. C. Walker, 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Panel Members: W. D. Enzie, General 
Foods Corp., Albion, N. Y.; T. T. Hop- 
kins, Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Earl J. Renard, Canners Seed 
Corp., Lewisville, Idaho; Merl W. Stubbs, 
Crites-Moscow Growers, Inc., Moscow, 
Idaho; Floyd L. Winter, Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Peas have been the subject of breeding 
for centuries. In the 1860’s Mendel 
started off the foundations of genetics 
by pointing out that certain characteris- 
ties of the pea plant were inherited in 
a definite pattern. He laid down im- 
portant laws based upon mathematical 
calculations which were buried from 
view for another 40 years. Beginning 
about 1900, the science of genetics built 
up rapidly, and increasingly plant breed- 
ers made use of the new facts which 
geneticists brought to light. 


Thirty years ago the pea canning in- 
dustr: was based upon the use of three 
of four varieties. The acreage was 
divided almost equally among Alaska, 
Admiral, and Horsford. Davis Perfec- 
tion then came into the picture, and 
largely replaced Admiral and Horsford. 
Breeiers and seed growers were con- 
cerne’ primarily with the elimination of 
rogues and in the maintenance of stocks. 
We ight refer to this as the “rogue 
perio: Canners’ demands for elimi- 
nation. of the rogue led to a period of re- 
finem nt which consisted largely in pure- 
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lining standard varieties. A point was 
reached where some canners_ believed 
that varieties were too highly refined. 
For example, Alaskas were uniform but 
they were too short to stand the rigors 
of variation in climate and soil. About 
that time pea wilt appeared and threat- 
ened the industry in Wisconsin and in 
many other locations. Breeding for wilt 
resistance took the stage and it was 
found that the principle laid down by 
Mendel could be relied upon to quickly 
and satisfactorily settle this problem. 
This was due to the fact that wilt resis- 
tance was early shown to be controlled 
as a single factor. 


SATISFYING THE CONSUMER 


Consumer demands were changing. The 
housewife was not satisfied with one or 
two types of peas inacan. The require- 
ments called for more kinds of peas in 
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the can and varieties adapted to a wider 
range of growing conditions. These 
necessities were registered in the shift 
in objectives of pea breeders and we 
moved into the present era. This is 
characterized by the synthesis of new 
varieties to meet ever-changing needs 
and requirements from the standpoints 
of consumer preference, processing and 
growing. 


Dr. Mel C. Parker of the Gallatin Val- 
ley Seed Company and Dr. Floyd Winter 
of Associated Seed Growers went into 
some detail in pointing out how the pres- 
ent-day breeders go about meeting these 
needs. It is no longer possible to find 
these characteristics and fix them in a 
new variety by selecting among the rela- 
tively small number of varieties that are 
now used in the canning trade. It is 
necessary to examine what the breeders 
call germ plasm from all possible sources 
of peas whether or not they are pres- 
ently desirable or undesirable for can- 
ning. 


The breeder in his inventory has not 
dozens but hundreds of lines of peas that 
are produced as the result of cross- 
breeding of a great variety of types. 
Most of these are of no use in their pres- 
ent state but each has one or more de- 
sirable characteristics which may some 
day be useful. As canners’ requirements 
change, the breeder takes such stock ma- 
terials off the shelf and throws them into 
the synthetic process. We have made 
a great advance in the very fact that 
companies in seed production are lining 
up this reservoir of materials quickly 
available for breeding purposes. It ob- 
viates the necessity of stopping to hunt 
for such materials in the remote parts 
of the globe when they are needed. Of 
the various characteristics which enter 
into the requirements of a variety are 
such things as range of maturity, sieve 
size, determinate or indeterminate in 
growth, color and processing quality. 


LOCAL ADAPTATION 


While this intensive breeding program 
is going on in the background of each 
seed company largely out of sight of the 
canner and freezer, the question often 
arises as to whether the breeding opera- 
tion should not be going on in localities 
where the eventual new variety is to be 


Burt’s expansive exhibit of labeling and casing machinery. 
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used. The first answer to this is that 
there are many variations between local- 
ities within states and between states 
that to carry this out would be physical- 
ly impossible. Geneticists and breeders 
know that whereas climate and soil in- 
fluence the expression of characteristics 
which the germ plasm controls, it does 
not greatly influence the germ plasm 
itself. Therefore, most concerns adopt 
the policy that the best place to do the 
hybridizing and the initial steps in selec- 
tion is where they can be done most ef- 
fectively from the standpoint of the 
the operations themselves. However, as 
the new varieties are being synthesized 
by further selection and elimination, 
there comes a stage when adaption trials 
are essential. These need to be carried 
on in a variety of locations so that the 
selection of individual plants, lots, and 
blocks leading eventually to strains and 
varieties can be carried on under the 
play of the environment in which they 
eventually will be used. T. T. Hopkins 
of Rogers Brothers Seed Company and 
Dr. Merl Stubbs of the Crites-Moscow 
Seed Company spoke on these points. 


Emphasis was laid particularly by Dr. 
Stubbs upon the importance of mainte- 
nance of stocks. All of these steps in pea 
improvement are expensive. There is 
necessarily a balance that must be drawn 
as to the relative amount of emphasis 
to be directed toward the various steps. 
The final step of breeding operations is 
always the maintenance of planting 
stocks which are used to produce those 
crops that are delivered to the proces- 
sors. It was pointed out that some three 
decades ago most of the attention was 
paid to rogues and maintenance of 
stocks. As it became evident that this 
was not effective without an underlying 
breeding program, more emphasis and 
expense was devoted to synthetic breed- 
ing. Dr. Stubbs pointed out that we 
must not pinch in attention or devotion 
to maintaining stocks of standard vari- 
eties. To do otherwise would quickly 
dilute and eventually lose the fruits of 
the breeding work. 

In any necessary curtailment of ex- 
pense in the years ahead it should not be 
forgotten that a large keystone in the 
maintenance of the industry is the pres- 
ervation of the stocks and varieties al- 
ready at hand. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Dr. W. D. Enzie of General Foods, 
who has had long experience in both pea 
breeding and pea variety evaluation, de- 
tailed some characters that have come 
to have importance as a result of 20 
years of evaluating many stocks, strains, 
and varieties. He pointed out that in 
the early varieties we are most likely to 
retain the determinate vine type but in 
the late maturing varieties it probably 
is necessary to get along with the best 
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indeterminate types that can be had. In 
the mid-season varieties there has been 
a general tendency to choose determinate 
vine types. He also pointed out that 
there may be some advantage to give 
consideration in the future to indeter- 
minate types in this group. 
Other characteristics emphasized were: 
(1) Excessive stipule development 
should be avoided since it is cor- 
related with the tendency to vine 
matting; 
(2) Stem rigidity is desirable; 
(3) Clustering of blossom; 
(4) Pod Plumpness; 
(5) Berry shape; 
(6) Berry color. 
There was little or no time for ques- 
tions from the floor and for general dis- 


cussion. The panel members are to be 
congratulated on their success in bring- 
ing before this canner group a compre- 
hensive picture of pea breeding opera- 
tions, as well as procedures and objec- 
tives. One thread which ran through 
the entire hour’s discussion was a real- 
ization of the fact that consumption of 
processed peas may be expected to in- 
crease in proportion to the ability of the 
industry to provide kinds of finished 
product that met the ever-changing 
tastes and requirements of consumers, 
These requirements can be met by breed- 
ers largely as they are made conscious 
of needs. It is not sufficient to have peas 
on the vine that meet such needs. They 
must also be adaptable to processing and 
must be profitable to the grower. By the 
integration of breeding and processing 
and marketing, this industry has in the 
past always had a forward look. It is 
still looking forward. 


THE BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF SNAP BEANS 
FOR PROCESSING 


Discussion Leader, Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Panel Members: W. D. Enzie, General 
Foods Corp.; T. T. Hopkins, Rogers 
Bros. Seed Co.; G. P. Lippincott, J. H. 
Dulany & Son; Mark H. Mitchell, The 
Larsen Co.; H. M. Munger, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Floyd L. Winter, Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc. 


The discussion was limited to recent 
accomplishments and future objectives 
in the breeding of new snap bean vari- 
eties. The members representing the 
seed industry and the other plant breed- 
ers discussed their new developments in 
processing beans. The processors dwelt 
on the evaluation of these new develop- 
ments with respect to adaptability, dis- 
ease resistance and quality after pro- 
cessing. 


IDAGREEN—SLENDERGREEN 


Mr. Hopkins mentioned the wide- 
spread nature of virus diseases of snap 
beans and related what his company is 
doing in breeding varieties resistant to 
several of these. The two varieties which 
recently appeared in their new 1950 cata- 
log —Idagreen Refugee and Slender- 
green—also a Refugee type, were de- 


scribed. It was brought out that Ida- 
green is resistant to common bean 
mosaic. It is darker podded, more up- 


right in bush habit, and easier to pick 
than the present Refugees. Slendergreen, 
which is also similar to Idagreen, has 
similar horticultural characteristics, but 
is not resistant to common bean mosaic 
and hence was not recommended for 
areas where this disease is widespread. 
Mr. Hopkins also brought out the need 
of breeding curly top resistance, a virus 
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disease which is carried by a specific leaf 
hopper which is extremely serious in cer- 
tain years in some of the seed producing 
regions of the West. This disease is of 
no concern in the processing areas of the 
Midwest and East, but in spite of this, 
resistance is necessary for the _ seed- 
growing areas of the West. He men- 
tioned the extreame susceptibility of 
some of the newer high quality varieties 
to this disease. 


TENDERLONG—MEDAL.REFUGEE 
—RANGER 


Dr. Floyd Winter of the Associated 
Seed Growers, stated that the public is 
demanding highly artificial types whose 
pods possess no fiber, no strings, and no 
seed. With the development of higher 
quality beans free of fiber and with 
thick pod walls, the matter of threshing 
the mature crop for seed purposes has 
become extremely difficult. As a result, 
it is becoming a real problem to thresh 
such varieties and retain high germina- 
tion standards. 


He briefly discussed a new introduc- 
tion of theirs known as Tenderlong No. 
15, which is very similar to Tendergreen 
but, in addition, possesses resistance to 
common bean mosaic. Besides resisting 
this disease it is also resistant to the 
New York 15 virus, a strain of common 
bean mosaic, as well as the pod mottle 
virus, a recently-described disease which 
may become more widespread in the fu- 
ture. If this becomes a reality, varieties 
not possessing resistance to it may be 
seriously injured. 

He remarked that a number of years 
ago New York canners wrote out certain 
specifications for a bean which they <e- 
sired for processing purposes. These 
specifications were that the pod have a 
dark color, no color in the suture, small 
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«ceded and with a white seed coat. They 
set about to produce this bean and sev- 
eral years later introduced the variety 
known as Medal Refugee, which had all 
of these characteristics but, unfortun- 
ately, was extremely susceptible to root 
rot. Where this variety was planted on 
land containing the root rotting organ- 
isms, the plants suffered considerably. 
He also discussed the Ranger variety, 
one of high quality having white seeds 
but not being determinate in bush habit. 
His report indicated that in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas it was perform- 
ing in an excellent manner and produc- 
ing extremely large yields. The last 
variety he mentioned was Flight, a vari- 
ety identical with the old Keeney’s 
Stringless Green Refugee but possessing 
resistance to common bean mosaic. 


CANNER WANTS MECHANICAL 
PICKER 


Mark H. Mitchell of The Larsen Com- 
pany stated that in their tests during 
the past several years Rival, a USDA 
introduction similar to Tendergreen, 
performed in an excellent manner for 
them under their conditions. Although 
Topcrop, another USDA _ introduction, 


produced slightly better yields and was a . 


little darker green in color after process- 
ing, it did not have quite as high quality 
as Rival. Under their conditions Ranger 
did very good and was excellent in color 
and yielding ability, but was difficult to 
pick because of its indeterminate habit 
of growth. He particularly stressed the 
need of a mechanical bean harvester and 
expressed his belief that one would be 
perfected within a reasonable length of 
time. With the introduction of such a 
harvester, the bean varietal picture may 
change considerably, since only high 
yielding varieties with a concentrated 
pod set will be adapted for this machine. 
In other words, most of the present vari- 
eties and especially those with an in- 
determinate growth habit, such as the 
Refugee varieties, may no longer be 
popular. Mr. Mitchell stressed that fu- 
ture beans should have no fiber, very 
little seed, definitely no strings, and no 
hand labor should be required for pick- 
ing. The type represented by Ranger 
with a determinate growth habit would 
be ideal. He stressed that pod color 
should be darker than the present Refu- 
gec varieties and the seed size somewhat 
smaller, Another variety which he brief- 
ly (iseussed was an early Refugee type 
which was developed by Dr. J. C. Walker 
of \iseconsin and which produced 50 per- 
cer of its total yield in the first picking. 

\egarding lower germinations which 
are reported for certain of the newer 
hig) quality varieties, he was of the 
op..ion that the seed industry should do 
evc.ything possible in improving har- 
vesting and handling methods to reduce 
sec! injury. He felt that this was the 
See(sman’s responsibility. He pointed 
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out that in spite of lower germinations 
the new disease resistant varieties such 
as Rival and Topcrop were outyielding 
many of the standard varieties. 


OTHER CANNER PREFERENCES 


Dr. W. D. Enzie of General Foods 
Corp. stressed certain specifications 
which were needed in new bean varieties 
for processing. With respect to bush 
varieties he felt that any future develop- 
ment should be erect, vigorous and de- 
terminate, and sprawling types should 
be avoided. For the pole varieties the 
newer type should also be vigorous and 
tenacious climbers. Weak climbers or 
those which tend to develop auxiliary 
side shoots should be avoided. With re- 


- spect to foliage he felt that color was 


not too important but that it should have 
relatively smooth texture, preferable to 
rugose types which might have a greater 
degree of protection for aphis. The bush 
varieties should have high initial blos- 
soming spurs; excessive concentrated 
and intercross branching habit should 
be avoided. Absence of these characteris- 
tics encourages development of straighter 
pods and facilitates picking. Regarding 
bearing habit, the breeder should strive 
to obtain types with greater clustering 
habit, both in the bush and pole types 
and increase concentration of pod set. 
Long side branches should be avoided 
since they encourage ground contact and 
excessive pod curvature. 


Regarding pod shape, round pods are 
still preferred. Crease-back types are 
frequently associated with puffiness, flab- 
biness, and large seed cavities, particu- 
larly when grown late in the season. 
They are not objectionable from the ap- 
pearance standpoint as cut beans in the 
can or frozen package, if not of extreme 
type. Plump ovals are not objectionable 
if not in excess of four or five percent. 
Extreme ovals or distanct flats in excess 
of one percent may be unattractive in 
the frozen pack. Flat pods are not 
usually acceptable for processing, except 
for the French-style frozen pack. Some 
consider cut flat beans used in mixed 
vegetables attractive. Flats for french- 


ing have been criticized by some on the 
basis of raw material lost due to pick- 
out of unsliced halves. 

Straightness of pod is of paramount 
importance to harvesting, rapid snip- 
ping, and uniformity of finished cut 
product. The color of the pod should be 
deep brilliant green, which is highly de- 
sirable for frenching. Dark dull greens 
and those which tend to lighten coin- 
cident with increasing maturity should 
be avoided. As for texture, absence of 
string is definitely necessary. Absence 
of fiber insofar as possible without cre- 
ating a difficult threshing problem is of 
utmost importance. The breeder should 
search for material with low fiber con- 
tent but with greater tensile strength at 
the dry stage. 


The character of the skin of the pod 
may be reflected in degree of sloughing 
after cooking. The factors for this 
character are not well understood but 
they may be due to maturity, genetic 
factors, or both. 


Regarding seed color, beans with col- 
ored seed coats frequently impart an un- 
desirable color to the canned liquor, and 
produce an unattractive appearance in 
the French-style frozen pack. This is 
most pronounced in the large sieve sizes. 
It is desirable to have as much white as 
possible in the seed with sufficient eye 
coloring for ready identification by seeds- 
men. Particular attention should be 
paid to good physical characteristics, 
such as absence of seed coat splitting, 
cotyledonary abnormalities, and cavity 
about the embryo. High seed production 
potential is a necessity. 


WAX TYPE 


Dr. H. H. Munger of Cornell Univer- 
sity wrote a letter to most of the bean 
packers of New York State regarding 
the types of beans which they most de- 
sired for processing and received 19 re- 
plies. Every packer stressed the import- 
ance of white seeds and dark pod color. 
He stated that the Kinghorn Special, a 
pure white seeded Brittle Wax type, was 
almost entirely replacing the latter vari- 
ety as a processing bean in New York, 
purely because of its complete white 
seeded coat. In other respects it was 
identical with Brittle Wax, but because 
of the small dark markings of the latter 


A new low-cost unscrambler for cans at the Chisholm-Ryder display was the center 
of interest for many packers who realize the effect of the new minimum wage law. 
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variety at the hilum, Kinghorn Special 
was preferred. In view of the fact that 
he was of the opinion that the mechani- 
cal bean harvester was not far off, he 
likewise stressed the necessity of concen- 
tration of pod maturity. He stated, as 
one of the previous speakers did, that 
when the harvester is perfected, high 
yielding varieties with a concentrated 
pod set were absolutely essential. 


In addition to horticultural character- 
istics, multiple resistance to disease was 
necessary in any future breeding pro- 
gram. Dr. Munger discussed briefly his 
work on the production of a new Tender- 
green type which he hoped will possess 
resistance to halo bacterial blight, mo- 
saic, and antrachnose, and, in addition, 
have white seed. He likewise mentioned 
a strain which is still under the number 
(47-15) which the late Dr. Emerson of 
Cornell developed. This strain is resis- 
tant to halo blight, three forms of an- 
trachnose, two forms of mosaic, and 
tolerant to root rot. In addition, it is 
a white seeded Refugee type with dark 
pods and earlier than the regular Refu- 
gee varieties. 


MORE CANNER SPECIFICATIONS 


George P. Lippincott of J. H. Dulany 
& Son was unable to be present but his 
specifications regarding desired improve- 
ments in snap bean varieties were listed 
in an outline relayed to the panel. These 
were as follows: 


For round pod type he was of the 
opinion that Rival and Topcrop were 
satisfactory as far as quality and pro- 
duction, but that they should possess a 
tougher seed coat and have a pod which 
was more resistant to windburn. 


For now flat pod types, these should 
possess a brighter green pod color, less 
fiber, and a meatier pod with a slower 
rate of seed development than present 
varieties. They should be immune to 
mosaic and to powdery mildew diseases. 
Their blossoms should resist heat; the 
pods should be easy to pick from the 
vines and should resist windburn. In 
addition, a greater pod concentration 
should be strived for. 


RIVAL AND TOPCROP 


W. J. Zaumeyer of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was the final 
speaker. He briefly discussed the per- 
formance of Rival and Topcrop, two re- 
cent USDA introductions similar to Ten- 
dergreen. With respect to Topcrop, it 
was mentioned that it was a very widely 
adapted variety, a good yielder, extreme- 
ly early (50 days) and concentrated in 
the setting of its pods. It was slightly 
lighter in color than Tendergreen and 
Supergreen, but after it was processed 
it appeared equally as dark as these 
varieties. In tests conducted in New 
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York, Wisconsin, and Oregon, from 1946 
to 1949, Topcrop produced an average 
of 40 percent, 1 to 4 sieve sizes, com- 
pared with 49 percent for Tendergreen. 
The percentage of No. 5 sieve sizes was 
about the same for the two varieties. As 
for total yield, Topcrop average 10,500 
pounds of snap beans per acre in tests 
conducted in 15 states from 1946 to 1919, 
as compared with 6,300 pounds per acre 
for Tendergreen. 


Processors of beans are interested in 
varieties of high quality that will pro- 
duce their crop in as few pickings as 
possible. In tests conducted during the 
past several years in Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New York, and Oregon, Topcrop 
yielded 67 percent of its crop from the 
first two pickings. The average total 
yield in those states was 10,630 pounds 
per acre, or 7,120 pounds in two pick- 
ings. In Oregon in 1947, Topcrop pro- 
duced 15,420 pounds of snap beans per 
acre, of which 10,460 pounds were pro- 
duced in the first two pickings. The 
principal reason Topcrop consistently 
outyielded most of the commercial vari- 
eties was its mosaic resistance. Proces- 
sors have ranked it highly for color, fla- 
vor and quality. Another of its desir- 
able characteristics is that it retains its 
quality for a considerable period without 
the formation of large seeds. 


As for future plans, Dr. Zaumeyer 
mentioned that disease resistance was of 
primary importance. As with Dr. Mun- 
ger, attempts were being made to pro- 
duce types that possess resistance to as 
many diseases as possible in a single 
variety. The diseases that are being in- 
vestigated are the mosaics, bacterial 
blight, and curly-top. The reason curly- 
top is being considered in the program is 
because of the need of enlarging the 
present seed producing areas in the 
West, where this disease is of extreme 
importance. If curly-top snap bean vari- 
eties can be developed, production may 
spread into the Columbia River Basin 
country of Washington, which is a new 
area and appears to be ideally adapted 
for snap bean seed production. At pres- 
ent, about 80 percent of the seed of the 
bush snap beans are produced in south- 
ern Idaho and additional areas are high- 
ly desired. 


In addition, he mentioned attempts be- 
ing made by USDA in developing green 
seeded processing snap bean types which 
should be equally as good as white seeded 
beans. It was felt that green seeded 
types would possess the same desired 
qualities as white seeded strains, but in 
addition might germinate better under 
adverse weather conditions. The aim in 
all of the new releases of the Depart- 
ment will naturally be to attempt to get 
greater concentration of pod set which 
will be necessary if and when the me- 
chanical bean harvester is finally de- 
veloped. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Can (Convention) Opener! Housewife’s 
best friend, the tin can, came to “life” 
at National Canners Association annual 
convention in Atlantic City when Charlie 
Canco, shown here getting a welcoming 
hug above from pretty Mrs. Dorothy De- 
Grazia, made his first public appearance. 
The radio-controlled Charlie, exhibited 
by American Can Company, was walk- 
ing, talking symbol of some 20 billion 
food cans made annually in U. S. 


LIMA BEANS 


Discussion Leader, Dr. Roy Magruder, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 


Panel Members: W. D. Enzie, General 
Foods Corp.; W. A. Huelsen, Illinois 
Experiment Station; G. P. Lippincott, 
J. H. Dulany & Son; Mark H. Mitchell, 
The Larsen Co.; Floyd L. Winter, Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc. 


It was the unanimous opinion that any 
new varieties for processing purposes— 
whether for canning or freezing—should 
have genetic green cotyledons, a green 
seed coat but as early in maturity as 
Henderson and as uniformly productive. 
New varieties should also contain as 
much resistance as possible to blossom 
drop at high temperatures, rotting of 
the seed in cold soil, and to diseases 
such as downy mildew, anthracnose, stem 
blight, rhyzoctonia and other diseases 
which may become serious. It was also 
concluded that resistance to nemotodes 
might make possible the expansion of 
production into areas: where this pest 
now prohibits the profitable produc:ion 
of this crop. It was pointed out that the 
high quality of the Fordhook variety was 
correlated in its progeny with the thick 
shape of the bean. Flat seeded types de 
not have the high quality of Fordhook 
so it will be necessary for the buyer and 
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consumer to accept the thick shape if © 


they wish the high quality of Fordhook. 
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Every Canner is Looking Ahead to: 


1. A BETTER PLANT 


And Grown is glad to help by supplying expert engineering layout service. 


2. A BETTER FOOD 


Grown stands ready to help put better food in cans with Laboratory 
Control Service. 


5. MORE CASES TO MARKET 


Grown aids the Ganner to “get more cases” by helping him keep operat- 
ing via Grown’s Closing Machine Service and Crown's Laboratory Field 
Service, and by supplying Cans on time when the Canner needs them. 


Ask to have a Crown Sales 
Representative call and tell © 
you about Crown Services. ' 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


Plovis at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando. Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis ¢ Division of the Crown Cork & Seat Company 
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THE RESIDUE HEARING FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE ENTOMOLOGIST 


by DR. P. J. CHAPMAN 


Head of the Division of Entomology, 
New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The spray residue hearing now being 
held in Washington is of importance to 
all producers and processors of fruits 
and vegetables, to manufacturers of 
pesticides, and to consumers generally. 
That would seem to include everyone. 
What the outcome of the hearing may 
be cannot be forecast with accuracy 
since nothing of this character has ever 
been undertaken by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

It is my purpose today to review the 
events that have led up to the calling of 
this hearing, to point out its objectives 
and to attempt to project its possible 
meaning ultimately to various groups 
having a special interest such as your 
own, and to the public at large. I am 
speaking primarily as an entomologist. 
As such I may be charged with having a 
biased viewpoint. Be that as it may, we 
entomologists among other assignments 
have the rather considerable responsi- 
bility of devising means of protecting 
food crops from pest damage. No one 
aware of the facts will question, I be- 
lieve, that insects need to be controlled. 
Losses from insects in all fields are cur- 
rently estimated by the USDA at $4,- 
000,000,000 annually. What this would 
soar to if we should suddenly be de- 
prived of chemicals to control them is 
anyone’s guess. But it would be enorm- 
ous, probably amounting to several times 
the figure just mentioned. Certain crops 
such as some fruits cannot be brought 
to maturity unless protected against pest 
attack. And farmers’ generally are 
highly dependent on the use of pesticides 
to get satisfactory yields and produce 
of saleable quality. 

While it is true we are not entirely 
dependent on the use of chemicals to 
control pests, it almost amounts to this 


practically at present in the case of in- 
tensively cultivated crops such as fruits 
and vegetables. Some use can be made of 
such control principles as crop rotation, 
growth of the crop at periods during 
the season that will avoid all or peak 
activity of the pest, use of natural 
enemies, and the breeding of varieties 
that resist pest attack. Good results 
have been obtained in the use of bio- 
logical control methods in some cases. 
Unfortunately, chemical and biological 
controls do not mix very well. Thus the 
chemicals used are apt to prove just as 
toxic to the parasites as to the pests. 
Biological controls, generally speaking, 
have proved far too inefficient thus far 
for fruit and vegetable growers to place 
much reliance on them. 


Those concerned with determining the 
public health hazards of pesticide re- 
sidues include toxicologists, pharmacol- 
ogists, and nutritionists. While entomol- 
ogists are not directly responsible for 
this work, we fully realize that pest con- 
trol must be safe pest control, human- 
wise. We are consumers, too. We have 
just as much interest as anyone else in 
seeing to it that our food sources do not 
contain harmful quantities of chemicals. 


NOT A SIMPLE ISSUE 


In cases such as the present, some per- 
sons may fall into the error of attempt- 
ing to oversimplify the issues involved. 
Thus some may argue that if a chemical 
is deleterious or poisonous, why permit 
the occurrence of any amount of it on 
our foodstuff? Excellent if possible. But 
rarely, if ever, may practical problems 
be solved with this degree of absolute- 
ness. Thus it is pertinent to ask, are 
pesticide residues poisonous or deleteri- 
ous in the traces that may occur in some 
cases on fruit and vegetables at harvest? 
Scientific evidence based on the situation 
as it actually exists and the full weight 
of practical experience of all our people 
over the past 50 years in using such 


Booth of The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Chicago, Manufacturers of dairy 
and food processing equipment and refrigerating machinery. CP machinery exhibited 
in foreground—left, CP Multi-Cylinder Type “K” Ammonia Compressor; center, CP 
Multi-Pass Plate Heater-Cooler Pasteurizer; right CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer. 
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produce certainly does not supply an 
affirmative answer. The truth seems to 
be that whether or not a material is 
deleterious may be dependent on the 
quantity ingested. 

In the case of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, certain ones may be harmless to 
man at almost any dosage level. Sulfur 
is a good example. With others, the 
practical problem is, where should the 
tolerance line be drawn? Quantities of 
toxins must not be permitted on produce 
at harvest that would in any way be 
harmful to the consumer either immedi- 
ately or as a result of long continued use 
of such products. Entomologists have no 
quarrel with anyone on this point. We 
are concerned however with how low 
this tolerance line may be set below this 
safe figure. If this limit is completely 
unrealistic in terms of what may be un- 
avoidable in our efforts to control pests, 
then we must challenge such a position. 
To paraphrase the saying that one can- 
not have his cake and eat it too: Growers 
cannot be expected to produce food in the 
quantity and quality our economy re- 
quires if they are deprived of one of the 
most potent means of achieving this end. 


PROLOGUE 


Suppose we review briefly the events 
that have led up to the calling of the 
present hearing. The proper starting 
point, I believe, is the enactment of the 
Food and Drug Act in 1906. Under its 
provisions any article was considered 
adulterated if it contained any quantity 
of a poisonous or deleterious substance. 
No differentiation was made _ between 
spray residues and any other kind of 
adulteration. No action was taken by 
the Food and Drug Administration on 
spray residues, however, until the late 
twenties when an arsenic tolerance was 
established for apples and pears. Lead 
and fluorine tolerances were set up later. 

This was an unhappy period for all 
concerned. Growers in most areas found 
it necessary to wash their fruit and this 
proved to be a costly operation, often re- 
sulting in the lowering of the market 
value of the crop. Growers complied 
with the regulations pretty well but re- 
bellion was in the air. That the initial 
tolerance figures were set too low is 
evidenced by the fact that they were 
later raised. 

The FDA is holding the present hear- 
ing under authority granted them under 
an Act passed in 1938. This legislation 
recognized, for the first time, the neces- 
sity for using added poisonous or dele- 
terious substances in the production of 
food — presumably meaning insecticides 
and fungicides — and ‘provides for the 
FDA to set up tolerances. The current 
hearing represents the first comprehen- 
sive testing of the spray residue provi- 
sions of the law. 

The need for action now was no doubt 
largely created by what one might call 
the DDT revolution. Following the dis- 
covery and use of this materia] during 
the war, we have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in the development of new pest- 
icides. Gains in pest control have been 
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enormous and future’ prospects are 
bright. It is not without its ironical as- 
pects, however, that DDT which so 
recently has been acclaimed as one of the 
all-time boons to mankind should now be REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
on trial as a possible health hazard. Sic 
transit gloria. 


OBJECTIVES OF HEARING 

Suppose now we examine the ob- 

jectives of the hearing. I am confident or Y 


most of you have had an opportunity to 


ba 


) ? 

> ~~ yead what the FDA propose to accom- 

y plish through their official statements. 

3 Their general objective is to protect the CAN G ivi AC i ERY 
consumer against the occurrence of harm- 

P ' ful quantities of pesticidal residues on 
, fruits and vegetables. This is clearly in 
. the public interest. And it is the duty of an d 
P everyone concerned from whatever point 

S of view to cooperate to the fullest with 

e the FDA in this undertaking. Only in r Q U i » M E N T 
a this way can both safe and fair toler- 

ances be evolved. 

' @ Well, it’s fine to have a goal. But in 


this practical world there are usually Manufactur ers of Complete Lines of 


important difficulties to resolve before 


5 i we can even approximately attain our CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 


goals. I should like to point out some of 


e 
the difficulties in the present case. 
e The law enacted in 1938 permits the BLANCHERS, ETC. 
of deleterious or poisonous materials 
d § on foods, within limits, where the neces- 
y _ sity for their use can be established, It or 
e. __ is not clear how much of this necessity- 


n  for-use condition is directed at insecti- 
of _ cides generally or to each one separately. PEAS e LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 


ry _ If generally, then this seems like a 


strange requirement considering the fact 

te bi that pesticides have been used rather in- BEETS * STRING BEANS ag CHERRIES 
AS b tensively on fruits and vegetables for 

id } the past 40 years or more. I realize that and other Vegetables and Fruits 

r | it may be necessary for the FDA in 

carrying out the provisions of the 1938 

1 law to get such evidence in the record. 

re ; But obviously farmers are not paying Write for information on latest and most modern 

e- out many millions of dollars for these . = ; 

et f products annually for any reason other Tomato Equip ment for continuous lines 


ed = than that they consider it necessary to 
do so. Regarding the possibilities of 
grouping currently-used pesticides into 
two categories—those that are necessary 
and those that are not—may not, in my 
opinion, prove very fruitful of results. 


= 
327 


The publie generally is not fully aware 
of the fact that one of the chief reasons 
growers find it necessary to spray and 
dust so intensively is to provide consum- 
ers with the kind of high quality product 


= they have come to expect. Such products 
he _ must Se essentially free of insect and 
disea; _damage and graded to size, color, 
a, ete. ‘his whole matter is closely re- 
vie gulate’ by rigid grade and purity stand- 
~ ards. “urthermore, this is a highly com- (A Million Dollar Organization is at your service)] 
o petit. field and fruits and vegetables 
all — Vie wth each other for the consumer’s 


quality standards to remain in the pic- 


ture. So if we want to have high class 


nal) food: nd all of us do, I think, then our BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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(Continued ) 


growers will have to use pesticides in- 
tensively—and thus possibly incur a 
residue problem as a by-product—so that 
he can get satisfactory yields of a high 
quality product, so in turn he can sell 
his goods at a sufficient profit to stay 
in business. 


PESTICIDE RESIDUE VS INSECT 
CONTAMINATION 


Now that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has decided to review the pesti- 
cide residue situation, I believe similar 
action would be desirable on the handling 
of the traces of insect contaminations 
that may occur in some processed foods. 
The two problems are similar and are 
interrelated. For often the only way of 
completely eliminating infestations in 
some crops at harvest is to carry out an 
intensive insecticidal program in the 
field. No one wants any relaxation of 
basic purity standards, least of all, the 
food processors. But purity in practical 
matters is a relative condition. Thus, I 
believe, consumer acceptance is pretty 
much the same whether the fruits or 
vegetables are processed, are purchased 
as fresh produce in the market, or 
originate in the home garden. One will 
get satisfactory, nutritious foods from 
all sources. But you know and I know 
that standards of purity are much the 
highest in the processed foods and lowest 
in home garden truck. This being the 
case, it suggests that any over-zealous 
dealing with the question in processed 
foods is like “straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels’. Should it ultimately 
prove feasible for the FDA to set up 
standards in this field comparable to the 
spray residue tolerances, then I think a 
distinction should be made for insect con- 
tamination associated with the growing 
of the crop and those originating as a 
result of unsanitary conditions in pro- 
cessing. 


WHAT WILL BE FDA POLICY? 


Many of us who have a special interest 
in the hearing are concerned over the pos- 
sibilities that exist for the imposition of 
restrictions that extend beyond what 
many believe are the true functions of the 
FDA in this matter. Wide discretionary 
powers are accorded the Administration 
under current laws. Their specific job 
would appear to consist, however, of de- 
termining what are the safe tolerances 
to allow for various pesticides and then 
to enforce such rulings. But it is not 
quite that simple. 


Thus there may be a desire on the 
part of the FDA to establish tolerances 
on as small a number of pesticides as 
possible. This is an understandable pos- 
ition for them to take. However, such a 
policy would be unfortunate in my 
opinion. I believe any material should be 
in effect certified for use as soon as it 
can comply with safety requirements. 
Only in this way can we entomologists be 
assured of having a sufficient number 
of products to cope with the varied, com- 
plex and dynamic operation that modern 
pest control has become. Selection of a 
pesticide for use is based on many 
factors: The crop, the pest or pest com- 
plex present, cost, availability, popula- 
tion level of the pest, climatic and 
weather conditions, plant tolerance con- 
siderations, compatability with other 
material combined in the treatment, pos- 
sible spray residue complications, etc. 


We need a variety of products to fit 
these conditions. And because we are 
not dealing with a static problem, we 
need a steady flow of new and better 
pesticides. You are aware, I feel sure, 
that insects and mites are able to develop 
resistance to pesticides. Thus we are no 
longer able to control houseflies with 
DDT in certain areas. And now mos- 
quitoes are showing a similar response. 
This is just another manifestation of 
whv these creatures are such successful 
inhabitants of this earth. Collectively, 


Spacious booth of the Continental Can Company, a prominent meeting place for com- 
pany customers in the exhibition hall during the convention. 
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insects display a remarkable capacity to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions, 
whether such changes are in the form of 
toxicants that occur on their food, cli- 
matic changes or others. After all, this 
is their world, too! 

Mention already has been made of the 
fact that the establishment of lower 
tolerances than are really necessary may 
impose hardships on the grower. Pest 
control requirements may vary from year 
to year for the same crop and locality, 
The weather accounts for much of this 
situation. If residue tolerances are 
allowed to dictate the control program 
too rigidly, heavy insect damage may 
result from having to stop spraying or 
dusting too soon. Similar difficulties may 
arise by using lower dosages of toxicants 
than will give optimum control. Another 
danger of using weak dosages is that 
this may create a condition which might 
give rise to strains of the pest that be- 
come resistant to the toxicant. 

RESEARCH NEEDED 

In view of the foregoing, I believe 
every thinking person will agree that 
research in the development of new pesti- 
cides is of paramount importance. Here- 
in lies our chief hope of ultimately 
solving this toxic residue problem. In a 
way, considerable progress has already 
been made in this direction through some 
of the newer materials. Usually these 
are more potent as insecticides and 
break down more rapidly than is true of 
older materials. Both of these properties 
may be highly advantageous in meeting 
the residue problem; one can use them 
at lower dosages initially and, with care, 
essentially none of the material may 
persist to harvest. Efforts should be 
directed toward finding materials that 
exhibit greater differential toxicity to 
insects and man. It should be possible 
eventually to find products that are 
highly toxic to pests and relatively harm- 
less to man. I know the FDA would not 
willingly want to create a condition that 
would stifle pesticide research. However, 
the following of a _ highly-restrictive 
policy on the establishment of tolerances, 
especially on new materials, could oper- 
ate in this way. 


QUICK ACTION NEEDED 


There is a need now and the need will 
probably become more acute as time goes 
by for greater speed in the determination 
of the possible health hazards of pesti- 


4 
i! 


cide residues. Some authorities believe it 


should be possible to gain sufficient 
indications within 12 months’ time. 


Whether or not this is true, it may be | 


feasible for the Administration to hand 


down at least provisional tolerances to | 


permit the conduct of large-scale field 
experimentation or similar limited use. 


Under this plan, one would have to wait | 


for further pharmacological evidence be- | 


fore general use of the produce would 
be permitted. 


The possibilities of using bio-assay 


techniques should be explored; that is, 
the use of mosquito larvae and similar 
organisms. Considerable 


exploratory 
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Were you among the hundreds who saw 
this 1950 machine in operation at Atlantic 
City? Then you know what we mean by 
“the real answer to a mechanized cook- 
room,” Ifyou were not there, let us 
send you descriptive details— 
the next best thing to a 
demonstration. 


Top: LOADING 
Below: UNLOADING 


Here’s equipment design- : 

ed for today’s highly com- -RwauEe 
petitive market. 


No more of 1890 methods . ... 

manual handling of cans from the closing machine to 
warehouse went out of date with introduction of the 
Bott Retort Loader-Unloader . . . now the unanimous 
Opinion of hundreds of canners. You'll agree too 
once you see it in operation. 


* CAN HANDLING 
* COOKING TIME 
* COOLING TIME 
* CAN DAMAGE 

* CONTAMINATION 


AN STORAGE SPACE 
MANPOWER 


* DOLLARS 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Machinery ALL FOOD 
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URT Model AUS Non- 
Stop Labeler, illustrated 
above, has helped build pro- 
duction records and lowered 
costs for canners all over the 
country. Many, at the con- 
vention, stopped under 
Burt’s big clock to praise the 
efficiency and simplicity of 
Burt’s uninterrupted label- 
ing ... Let your time clock 
mean bigger profits too... 
Write for details about 
Burt’s labelers and also, 
Burt’s high speed case 
packers. 


FLEETING TIME! 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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(Continued) 


work has already been done in this field. 
Bio-assay techniques are rapid and very 
sensitive. They might be highly useful 
in gaining tentative ideas on new mater- 
ials and be a valuable substitute for or 
a check on a chemical analysis, especially 
in cases where satisfactory analytical 
methods are not available. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM 


By way of summing up, I should like 
to offer some proposals on this spray 
residue problem for your consideration. 

1. We should fully present our case 
before the current hearing. Future reg- 
ulations will be based on the facts that 
are put into the record here. Any group 
will have itself only to blame if impor- 
tant facts affecting the welfare of its 
activities are not presented for con- 
sideration. 

2. Research on all phases of the prob- 
lem should be pressed and fully sup- 
ported. 

3. We should urge the adoption of safe 
pesticide residue tolerances—but also 
realistic ones, in relation to pest control 
needs. 


4. We should recommend to the Food 
and Drug Administration that tolerances 
be established on as wide a variety of 
pesticides as possible. 

5. We should support any effort de- 
signed to expedite the establishment of 
tolerances on new materials as they are 
introduced. 

6. Purity standards for insect con- 
tamination in processed food should be 
reexamined for possible ways of avoiding 
pesticide residue complications, con- 
sistent with purity. 

7. Finally, each of us should consider 
this problem more often in its entirety 
and not so much from the viewpoint of 
our special interests alone. We have a 
common problem to solve. The Food and 
Drug Administration, the farmer, the 
medical profession, the food processing 
industries, the pesticide manufacturers 
and the various sciences that serve agri- 
culture, all contribute in important ways 
to the health and economy of our nation. 
No group can expect to do exactly as it 
pleases. Compromises will have to be 
made. We should finally appreciate that 
some control and regulation of this 
problem are needed. 


EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION OF CANNING 
TECHNOLOGISTS IN FOOD AND DRUG RESIDUE HEARING 


by H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Counsel, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The original Food and Drug Act of 
1907, you will remember, did not provide 
for the establishment of tolerances. At 
that time the potential dangers of pesti- 
cides, then largely confined to vegetable 
substances such as rotenone and pyre- 
thrum and inorganic chemical com- 
pounds, were not apprehended. 


The early law merely prohibited the 
addition of poisonous or deleterious in- 
gredients which might render a food 
product injurious to health. As Dr. 
Chapman told the Raw Products Con- 
ference, “informal” tolerances were later 
provided for lead arsenic and fluorine. 
But these were merely advisory. Anyone 
could contest a seizure by arguing that 
the amounts present were not actually 
deleterious; and the possible over-all 
intake by the consumer from all sources 
was not considered. 

About the only significant interpre- 
tation under this earlier Act was one 
by the Illinios Federal Court which held 
that the phrase “poisonous or deleteri- 
ous” meant any substance that “had a 
tendency to destroy”—in other words, 
that might decrease—“the vitality of the 
human body.” This would cover any 
toxic chemical and many other sub- 
stances. 
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During the five-year debate that went 
into the making of the present statute, 
it was recognized that for fairer and 
more effective control the Adminis- 
trator should be given the authority to 
prescribe tolerances. The feeling of 
Congress was prehaps best expressed in 
the House Committee Report. This made 
it clear that “the unnecessary addition of 
poisons” to any food should be absolutely 
prohibited. It went on to say, however, 
that 

“Where such additions are necessary, 

the establishment of tolerances is 

authorized, based upon the practical 
necessities for the use of poisonous 
substances.” 


Congress was cognizant of the scope 
and complexity of the problem. For the 
House Committee asserted 


“It is well recognized that an adequate 
fruit and vegetable supply could not 
be brought to maturity without the use 
of toxic insecticides and fungicides. 
But the situation is made extremely 
complex by the number of poisonous 
substances used for different crops in 
different localities, and by contamina- 
tions which unavoidably occur in 
many manufacturing processes.” 


Few could quarrel with the basic pur- 
pose of the new law which was announced 
“To insure that the total amount of 
poisons that the consumer receives will 
not be sufficient to jeopardize health. 
The needs of each branch of the food- 
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producing industry can be met and the 

public health can be adequately pro- 

tected.” 

On this basis the statutory frame- 
work was erected. Section 402(a) (1) 
prohibited, as adulterated, any food 
which contained any poisonous or dele- 
terious substance which may render it 
injurious to health. That was made the 
basic standard. 

Section 402(a) (2)—the next section 
—provided that a food would also be 
adulterated if it contained any added 
poisonous or added deleterious substance 
which is unsafe within the meaning of 
Section 406. This takes us over to Sec- 
tion 406 which is the authority for 
setting tolerances and contains the 
standards for fixing them. 

Section 406 specifies that any added 
poisonous or deleterious substance should 
be considered unsafe “except where such 
substance is required” in producing the 
particular food, or its use “cannot be 
avoided by good manufacturing prac- 
tice.” It goes on to provide that 
wherever the use of a deleterious sub- 
stance is required or cannot be avoided 
in good manufacturing practice, the Ad- 
ministrator shall promulgate tolerance 
regulations based on consideration of the 
public health. If the tolerance is ex- 
ceeded, the product becomes adulterated 
under Section 402(a) (2). If the toler- 
ance is met, there is neither a violation 
of Section 402(a) (1) or 402(a) (2). 

Taking all of this together, once the 
regulations recognize that the use of a 
substance is required for production and 
cannot be avoided by good manufactur- 
ing practice, meeting the tolerance pro- 
tects the particular food from any 
charge of adulteration based on the pres- 
ence of an added deleterious substance. 


GUIDE FOR TOLERANCES 


Section 406 next offers two guides for 
the Administrator in fixing tolerances. 
The first is that he shall consider care- 
fully—in addition to determining the 
amount of any poisonous’ substance 
which can be tolerated —the degree to 
which its use can be avoided by some other 
which can be avoided by some other 
means in producing the food with the 
additional precaution that he should con- 
sider “the other ways in which the con- 
sumer may be affected by the same or 


other poisonous or deleterious  sub- 
stances.” 
This was a large order, Dr. W. B. 


White has described it “as deceptively 
simple as the celebrated instructions for 
making a beautiful statue. Take a block 
of marble and knock off all you don’t 
want.” 

The first question, of course, is what is 
a “poisonous or deleterious substance’’? 
On this point you may expect that the 
Food and Drug Administration will take, 
and I suggest properly, a fairly rigid 
view with respect to any chemical. One 
does not need the well-known examp!/es 
of ethylene glycol or Jamaica Smoke to 
come to the view that on the issue of 
wholesomeness any responsible official 
must lean the direction of an abundant 
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Non-Shock Caser 


automatically cases cans 


+ over 1200 cases per hour 


no damage to cans OTHER FMC CAN EQUIPMENT 


One operator can easily pack 
1200, 24-can cases on the remarkable 
FMC Non-Shock Caser. Operator sim- 

ply places empty carton over loading chute 
and releases hand lever. Caser does the rest 
automatically. Cans travel upright, no twisting, 
rolling or damaging impact. High speed and gentle “~ 
handling combine to make the FMC Non-Shock Caser an 
exceptional production line time-saver, while eliminating 
product and can handling losses, and the necessity of elevators. 


FMC AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER 


FMC KYLER-LABELER 


FAC UNIVERSAL 


FAC UNDERWEIGHT 

CAN DETECTOR 

FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 

a Write for full information 
Canning Machinery Divisions or contact your nearest 


FMC representative 
General Sales Offices: 


EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


%3 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made 5 Field Tomato Baskets with Keg or Veneer 
top hoop and Galvanized Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are 
the best quality we have made in our 55 years of basket making. 


2a 
We are equipped to treat your baskets with 


PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION 


to help control flat sour. bacteria in tomatoes 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


and to lengthen the useful life of hampers. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 
PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
“ORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 
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(Continued) 


and abiding caution. As Assistant Com- 
missioner Crawford has put it, “the 
public cannot be used as guinea pigs”. 

On the other hand, canners familiar 
with the revised canned food standards 
which have sanctioned the use of calcium 
salts for firming tomotoes and other pro- 
ducts, mineral salts in the canning of 
peas, and citric acid in vegetables, will 
also grant that the FDA is willing to 
take a realistic view of what constitutes 
wholesomeness. 

But on any new and untried substance, 
ordinary prudence would insist that basic 
investigation of the toxicity of any 
residue levels likely to be found in food 
must precede commercial use in any food 
product. 


The second test, however, is more 
elusive. When is the use of a pesticide 
required? Perhaps the most famous ex- 
ample of entomological disaster is found 
in an ancient Book of wide circulation: 

“|... and when it was morning, the 

east wind brought the locusts .. . over 

all the land of Egypt: very grievous 
were they .. . For they covered the face 
of the whole earth, so that the land was 
the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened; and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees which the hail had left: and 
there remained not any green thing in 
the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 
through all the land of Egypt.” 
Even after two weeks of hearing, I am 
satisfied that no entomologist will be able 
to equal in eloquent fact that demon- 
stration of necessity for insect control. 


NOT SCIENTIFIC JUDGMENT 


Yet I submit, for a purpose I shall 
come to in a moment, that the ultimate 
judgement on necessary—on whether the 
use of a poisonous pesticide is required, 
or that it cannot be avoided by using 
something else—is not a scientific judg- 
ment. It is true that the entomology of 
the particular pests—or the phytopatho- 
logy of specific plant diseases—and the 
damage they will wreak if unchecked, 
is a matter of scientific adduction. But 
necessity is in the end perhaps a matter 
of economic and political judgment. 


Without the use of a particular sub- 
stance, it might be possible to secure one 
level of yield; with its use, there might 
be an added increment to the harvest 
of only 5 percent or 10 percent. With- 
out certain control techniques, a reason- 
ably acceptable fruit or vegetable might 
be brought to harvest. With it a much 
improved product, of admitted better 
quality and of far greater economic 
value, might be secured. If equal import- 
ance is the desirability of providing an 
adequate and balanced diet for the 
American public. This must include both 
a variety and an abundant supply of 
wholesome fruits and vegetables. In the 
end, these are all questions of degree and 
hence of economic or political judgment 
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—using political in the sense of good 
government and a sagacious balancing 
of interests. 


The determination of the acute and 
chronic toxicity of any substance is ad- 
mittedly a matter of medical judgment. 
But even so, the final administrative 
determination as to which—among sever- 
al claimant food products—should be 
permitted on the ground of necessity to 
earry a particular tolerance, and which 
are not to be accorded that privilege, 
requires administrative judgment as 
difficult as any that has to be made. 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Counsel 
National Canners Association 


Nor are these judgments rendered any 
less difficult by the current situation with 
respect to the many newly developed 
pesticides. For as you know, in a very 
few years since 1945 a large number of 
new pesticide chemicals have been in- 
troduced. Many of them are new synthe- 
tic organic materials, distinctly different 
from the pesticides used in prior years; 
and some representing brilliant achieve- 
ments in the direction of devising effec- 
tive, yet relatively safe, insecticidal and 
fungicidal chemicals. 


THE CANNERS’ INTEREST 


Most of you will recall that beginning 
in 1947, difficulties with respect to the 
use of come of these substances were 
encountered by canners. In 1948 many 
segments of the canning industry became 
concerned with this complex problem; 
and the uses and hazards of various in- 
secticides were explored in your Raw 
Products Conferences. A year ago, you 
will recall, a large part of the Technical 
Sessions at the Annual Convention were 
devoted to the subject of pesticides, with 
informative papers by Doctors Lehman, 
Rohwer, Haller, Norton and White. To 
paraphrase the poet, much was given in 
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these sessions—and it was clear much 
remained to be done. 


In the late spring of 1949, the Food 
and Drug Administration announced that 
comprehensive hearings would be held 
under Section 406; and a formal Notice 
was issued on September 9 for public 
hearings to begin on January 17, 1950. 


Even apart from this background, it 
should be unnecessary to elaborate the 
canning industry interest in these hear- 
ings. The canner is primarily respon- 
sible for the product he ships in inter- 
state commerce—not only legally, but as 
a matter of public responsibility. The 
canners’ interest coincides with that of 
the consumer in securing the broadest 
protection against injury to the public 
health from any food product. 


On the other side of the coin, the 
canner is as vitally concerned as is his 
grower with the necessity for producing 
on a given acreage, the highest yield of 
sound fruits and vegetables—with the 
best available protection against the 
hazards of insect infestation—and at the 
most economical cost feasible for an 
adequate and abundant American diet. 


Even more, the canner is somewhat in 
the middle and perhaps has a _ wholly 
different stake. He may be in a position 
to refuse to accept raw material which 
conforms to the tolerances which will be 
prescribed in these hearings. I should 
also suppose that whatever is needed to 
produce sound fruits and vegetables for 
marketing is likewise needed to produce 
them for processing. As it is sometimes 
whimsically said, when the insect lights 
on the fruit for his repast—or the mite 
snuggles on the leaf—they are perhaps 
as unaware as the owner of the orchard 
or field whether the ultimate harvest will 
go to market or to the processing plant. 

On the other hand, do not assume that 
a tolerance provided for fruits or vege- 
tables, marketed in fresh form, will auto- 
matically apply as an informal tolerance 
to the same fruits or vegetables in 
canned form. Insofar as_ feasible, 
canners will want to assume the respon- 
sibility of residue removal. Yet this is 
easier to say than completely to achieve, 
particularly with some of the newer 
chemicals. 

For some consumer uses, it will un- 
doubtely be true that a higher standard 
for the canned product, than for the 
fresh, should and will prevail. Yet there 
remains for many products a_ possibly 
wide area calling for resourcefulness in 
manufacturing and commanding the 
highest skills in the canning art. 


A FACT FINDING PROCEEDING 


Accordingly, it is hardly necessary to 
urge upon any informed canner, alert 
food technologist, or responsible business 
management, the importance of doing 
everything feasible to insure that the 
delicate and difficult judgments which 
have to be made in this proceeding are 
based on all of the available factual in- 
formation, produced by those who have 
it at these public hearings. 
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THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


East Brooklyn P.O. BALTIMORE 26, MARYLAND Phone: CUrtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Atlantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


PROFIT 
MAKER 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 
with mats of vines. The Elevator Pea Saver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 
ator or tailing machine of the viner. The increased yields from the vines without 
additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 


Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. WRITE 
FOR PARTICULARS. 


MACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS | 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN Incorporated 1924 
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HEARING 


(Continued ) 


By this time, you will have discerned 
that inevitably I come back to the public 
hearing. Why? Simply because the Food 
and Drug Act specifies that tolerance 
regulations can be issued only in accord- 
ance with the statutory procedure con- 
trolling how they are to be formulated. 

Some of you might have supposed that 
the way these regulations would be 
written would be by carefully assembling 
the data, and having it quietly evaluated 
by entomologists, plant pathologists, 
chemists, and other food technologists, 
who would then write the rules. Fortu- 
nately—and I say fortunately even at 
the risk of presumption—they are not 
formulated in that fashion. 

What happens instead is a public hear- 
ing—with a full panoply of parties, wit- 
nesses, and inevitably lawyers—at which 
the facts must be presented more or less 
as they might be in a lawsuit, and each 
witness is fully examined. 

The record is all important: As one 
man brilliantly concluded, “If it ain’t in 
the record, it ain’t so.” Even if everyone 
knows that the Codling Moth infests 
apple orchards and that the Plum Cur- 
culio afflicts peaches, unless there is 
evidence in the record the regulation 
cannot provide for their control. 

Moreover, the evidence in the record 
must also be substantial; and everyone, 
both professional and amateur lawyers, 
gets a chance at cross-examining every 
witness. 

I have called this process legislation 
by litigation. Dr. Cameron and Mr. 
Bollis have referred to it as “too much 
lawyering”. Others have used even 
stronger language. May I say that this 
need not be necessarily so. There is no 
occasion for acrimony or violent con- 
troversy in what is essentially a fact 
finding proceeding. 

May I add, however, that it is the 
business of the lawyer to build an ad- 
equate record. He has been trained to 
the job of insuring the existence of sub- 
stantial evidence. Though he should take 
his scientific facts from the scientist, by 
the same token the technologist might 
preferably take his law and guidance on 
legal procedure from the lawyer. 


The whole legal rigmarole is built on 
the concept that regulations—whose vio- 
lation may lead to severe fine, seizure, or 
even jail sentence—may not be arbi- 
trarily or unfoundedly written; but must 
be based upon facts which have been 
publicly produced and subjected to the 
scrutiny of cross-examination. That end 
can be achieved only by an open hearing, 
and by confining the administrative de- 
cision to the tested facts of record. 


THE CANNERS’ ROLE 


We come, then, to your job in assisting 
in this process. It is because complete 
data must be assembled that the hearing 
process cannot be effectively achieved 
without the participation of both govern- 
ment and industry entomologists, chem- 
ists, food technologists, and all those 
knowledgeable in the growing and pro- 
cessing of fruits and vegetables. 

Each of you has a vital part to play in 
this work. Each of you has an impor- 
tant contribution to make both to the 
public and to the food industry. 

Perhaps I can leave with you a few 
suggestions—from the point of view of 
an industry lawyer—as to those areas in 
which you may have a unique respon- 
sibility for furnishing information, and a 
few practical suggestions as to the tech- 
nique of doing so. 

In the first place, I hope that you will 
follow closely the summary reports of 
the hearings which the Association plans 
to publish in the INFORMATION 
LETTER. These hearings comprehend 
all fruits and vegetables —and prac- 
tically every insecticide, fungicide, and 
herbicide which may yield detectable 
residue levels on the harvested fruit or 
vegetable—and the necessity for the use 
of these substances against each and 
every insect pest and fungus of economic 
importance to the production of each 
fruit and vegetable. 

A proceeding of this scope inevitably 
will take a long time. The following of 
it—digesting the evidence, and insuring 
that the relation of the testimony to pro- 
cessing is both clear and adquately 
evaluted—will absorb much time and 
effort by the Association staff. 


The Convention exhibit of New Jersey Machine Corporation, manufacturers of label- 
ing machines for glass and now for tin containers. Shown for the first time is a new 
round can labeler (right), which attracted wide attention. 
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An informal arrangement has_ been 
made with the Presiding Officer for the 
presentation of any additional evidence 
by the canning industry toward the close 
of the hearing. This will permit canning 
industry witnesses to have the _ back- 
ground of the earlier prcoeedings, to 
avoid duplication of information, and to 
concentrate on problems more directly 
related to canning. When the time comes 
for your presentation, the services of the 
Association staff and counsel will be 
available to members of the industry. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of 
points which at this time warrant dis- 
cussion—and perhaps invite your con- 
sideration in preparing for these hear- 
ings. 

In a large measure the direct respon- 
sibility for demonstrating the necessity 
for using particular pesticides and fung- 
icides lies with the growers and the fed- 
eral and state entomologists who guide 
them through their day-to-day recom- 
mendations and vast experimental work. 

But because of the great community of 
interest between the canner and _ the 
grower, I venture to suggest that you 
have a corollary responsibility in doing 
what you can to see to it that those who 
have the facts will produce them. 

More directly, any information which 
you may have concerning residue levels 
found at harvest time on any fruit or 
vegetable used for canning will facilitate 
the development of proper regulations. 
In this same area, those of you who have 
developed—or worked with already de- 
veloped—methods of residue detection 
and quantitative determination, should 
make their knowledge and experience 
available. 


STUDY METHODS OF REMOVAL 


But most directly the canners’ concern 
is with methods of removal. The im- 
portance of this cannot be over-stressed. 
To a large extent, it is the canning in- 
dustry that knows its own processes— 
that knows what can or cannot be done 
to a fruit or vegetable without impairing 
its full quality utilization for canning— 
that has the available experience in this 
connection—and the direct responsibility 
for making full information available. 

In this connection, I might mention 
that some representatives of the Food 
and Drug Administration have specifi- 
cally asked that processors furnish the 
information as to the extent to which 


pesticides or fungicides can be removed © 


by washing, brushing, or any other 
means. 

By the same token, and apart from 
toxicity, any additional data as to the 
effect of particular pesticides or fungl 
cides on the process or the product 
should be assembled. It is not yet clear 
to what extent these factors are relevant 
to the present proceeding, but it may 


turn out that such information will be 


requested. 


It is as technologists, however, that © 


you can effectively coordinate the data 


of your own company with that of the — 
rest of the industry. Both mechanically | 
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often as important, to indicate those 
areas in which perhaps no reliable knowl- 


edge as yet exists. 


(Continued) 


I can promise you a not unenjoyable 
experience. Indeed, some have reported 
that it is often stimulating and occasion- 
ally educational. Everyone has agreed 
that it is essential. : 


and logically, the assembled information 
of an industry group—intelligently re- 
duced to understandable common denom- 
inators—is often of great assistance in 
this work. This is particularly true in 
evaluating the sufficiency of sampling 
techniques and the reliability of testing 
methods. These are the areas in which 
the trained food technologist is most 
helpful. 


As a practical matter, in preparing 
and presenting information, it is desir- 


lead the managment of any company to 
insure that all information not otherwise 
supplied is made available to the Admin- 
istrator. 

Often when it comes to public hear- 
ings, canning technologists endeavor to 
emulate the turtle. But in this field the 
importance of the task should overcome 
scientific reticence—and in no sense re- 
quires that you stick your necks out. 
Only as a witness—rather than an affiant 
—can you make a full contribution to 
the proceeding by explaining what has 
been done, the results achieved, and, 


ALLISON-BEDFORD BUYS PLANT 


Allison-Bedford Company -has acquired 
a plant at Schiller Park, Illinois, where 
production of tomatoes will be expanded 
and the packing of carrots and beets 
added for the 1950 season. 


Pays for Itself Almost 3 Times 
Over In One Season 


_ Approximately, how much is 15% to 25% of your fuel bill? 
2 & That is what you can save every year with a Stickle Steam 
oF System in your canning plant! ‘This is a system that pumps 

F condensate back into the boiler at a temperature only 
h & slightly below that of the steam when it left the boiler. The 
Is M savings in fuel, and the increase in boiler capacity are enor- 
-_ mous, and guaranteed over a 60-day testing period . . . 
e g The new series 50 Stickle Pop Valve Steam Trap (at left) is 
: i designed for use with cooking tanks and other equipment 
. using large volumes of steam at high pressure. _It assures 
n positive drainage and maximum production of processing 
ld a units. 

1. Returns condensate to boiler Stickle Steam 
5 Director of Information Division with loss of only 15 degrees Drainage and Boiler 
mn Be National Canners Association in temperature. 
Return System 
able that you ascertain—if possible in- Retums condensate at ap- 
od * dicate, at the least be prepared to tell— proximately 330 degrees, as 
“i Fa who did the work, when and where it was compared to 210 degrees 

done, and who prepared the _ specific ith 
reports. The hearing rules require that 5 
his copies be furnished of any written 3. Fuelsavinas of 15% or . 
ity | materials, schedules, tables, or other _ 7o or more 
sle. a data. Only undue modesty should pre- 4. Increases boiler capacity at 
ion | vent you from bringing more along, for same veils 
Dr. Mahoney and Dr. Cameron, for the 
‘fi ie laws, and for those at the hearing who 5. installation made without in- 
the want to follow what you have to say. I ? , 
ich | Would suggest at least 15 to 20 copies. terrupting plant operation. 
ved It is, of course, possible for you to Savi 
her your information in the form querentond 

3 of an affidavit. But the importance of of survey in your plant. 
om which I have en- 
the i deavo cd to stress, has lead the Admin- Ask for 
‘Strato’ to specify that in attaching 
juct ance to what you say in an affi- 
lear : davit, :e will consider the fact that there New 
rant was nh. opportunity to ask questions. And 
may anyon. who does not agree with your Catalog 48 
ibe | onclu-ons ean point to your absence. 

>  Acccrdingly, I hope that none of you 
thet > will hb reluetant to serve as witnesses F. H. L A N G Ss E N K AM P Cc Oo M P ANY 
jJata 4 in the proceedings. The public duty to “Efficiency In The Canning Plant’’ 
the ©) assist n this important job of achieving 
ally") sound regulations in this field should INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 


Saturday Afternoon, January 28, 1950, 2 P. M. 
Dr. J. Russell Esty, Director NCA Western Branch Laboratory, Presiding 


CANNERY SAFETY CALLS FOR EDUCATION 


by E. G. HUTZLEY 


Safety and Fire Prevention Engineer, 
Campbell Soup Company, Camden, N. J. 


The need for safety education is very 
apparent not only in industry, but in 
every phase of our daily lives. The latest 
complete national figures (for 1948) 
show that, altogther, there were 10,400,- 
000 accidental injuries, including 98,000 
accidental deaths. There were 10,300,- 
000 non-fatal injuries, including 370,000 
permanent impairments, leaving over 9,- 
900,000 temporary total disabilities or 
what we call “lost-time accidents” with 
a total cost of $4,300,000,000. 


Industrial records for the same period 
show 1,950,000 accidental injuries of 
which 16,500 were deaths and 80,000 
were permanent impairments. The 
balance of approximately 1,850,000 in- 
juries were what we know as “lost-time 
accidents”. 

The cost of industrial accidental in- 
juries is a tremendous amount. The 
estimated cost is $2,650,000,000. The 
actual cost for care of injuries and com- 
pensation insurance paid was $1,350,000,- 
000. The remaining, almost equally huge 
amount is chargeable to other indirect 
costs. Wages and purchasing power lost, 
damage to equipment, and production 
time lost by others than the injured per- 
sons, are among these indirect costs. 
There can be no monetary figure set for 
dead or permanently crippled humans. 

We all know the canning industry gen- 
erally has a high frequency and severity 
rating. The national average frequency 
yate for industry is 11.59. For canning 
and preserving the rate is 21.1. This 
high rate is caused by several factors. 
We know that the canning industry is 
definitely a hazardous occupation. The 
ways to get hurt are many. The “big 3” 
in causes are falls, being struck by 
various objects, and burns. Cuts, in- 
fections, eye injuries, and strains are 
also well up in the list. 

High speed, short period peak seasons 
make it necessary to hire large numbers 
of temporary employees. Many are put 
on jobs with which they may be totally 
unfamiliar. They are given only the 
briefest of job instructions if any. 

Often migratory workers are respon- 
sible for a sharp trend upward in peak 
season accidents. This can be remedied, 
as our experience at Campbell Soup Com- 
pany proves. In 1942, when manpower 
was really a problem, there were 51 lost- 
time accidents in our peak season month. 
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In 1948, when peak production was 
carried on with inexperienced help, there 
were 35 lost-time accidents. In 1944 
there were 18. Continued effort has 
brought lost-time accidents to six for the 
peak month of 1949. 

But permanent workers get hurt too, 
proving that safety is not an abstract or 
the fault of temporary conditions. How- 
ever, permanent workers seldom are hurt 


DR. E. J. CAMERON 
Director of Research Laboratories 
National Canners Association 


in peak seasons, because they are usually 
temporary supervisors showing the green 
help how to do their job safely. 

Most accidental injuries in the canning 
industry can be prevented. Many factors 
must be considered to reach a final con- 
clusion as to causes, but as a rule, more 
than nine out of 10 accidents happen 
because an unsafe act of a worker is 
coupled with an unsafe mechanical or 
physical condition. 


SIZING UP SAFETY PROBLEMS 


Most of you here today are owners or 
managers. In many cases, your super- 
visory staff is small. Often they are the 
skeleton maintenance crew who take over 
when production starts. Some feel a 
safety program is desirable but imprac- 
tical or unobtainable from a cost stand- 
point. Some of you feel it is best to leave 
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well enough alone. The thing to ask 
yourself is, “Do we have a safety prob- 
lem in our organization?” 

To determine this, count up your ac- 
cidental injuries per year for the past 
five years. How many of them resulted 
in death—or permanent disability? How 
many were compensation cases? How 
many workdays were lost by men you 
couldn’t spare? What are your insurance 
rates? How much did accidents cost in 
damage to equipment? For broken ma- 
chinery or tools? For spoiled materials 
or finished product? These figures may 
take a little time to compile, but they will 
give a positive answer. 

Through such studies, potential savings 
by reduction of accidents can be deter- 
mined. How much can be saved by reduc- 
ing accidents 25 percent? By 50 percent? 
By 75 percent? How would it reduce 
your insurance rates? What would it be 
worth in better quality? Decreased in- 
terruptions? Increased employee morale? 
How much would it cost for a program 
to reduce accidents? Will the cost be 
justified? 

Laying aside the possible human- 
itarian benefits, which are of the highest 
importance, we must admit that, from 
the cold-blooded standpoint of profit and 
loss, accidental injuries are poor bus- 
iness. In addition to the cost, their oc- 
currence is a direct reflection upon the 
company having them. 

While accidents are unplanned occur- 
rences or happenings without design, 
there is still entirely too much thinking 
that they are “just one of those things”. 
The feeling that “accidents will happen” 
is both foolish and costly in manpower, 
waste and lost production time, because 
safety methods and education are passed 
over as being “fancy -trimming” or an 
unnecessary expense. Safety programs 
are established to prevent accidents from 
happening. 


SAFETY—A HUMAN RELATIONS 
PROBLEM 


If you need a safety program, the time 
to start it is now. The biggest cost will 
be the time spent in doing things that 
should have been done in the first place. 
Safety is not gingerbread, nor a com- 
plicated series of magic tricks, but 
mostly common sense. Perhaps _ the 
greatest drawback is the general think- 
ing that safety is still a mechanical in- 
stead of a “human relations” problem. 

Few accidents arise from mechanical 
causes alone. Accidents will continue to 
a greater or lesser degree as long as 
human errors crop up. No way has yet 
been found to overcome lack of concen- 
tration. Inexperienced help still means 
lack of job hazard Knowledge. Worry, 
bad judgment, haste and lack of cooper- 
ation are human factors difficult to over- 
come. Lax supervision, defective tools 
and equipment and poor placement of 
workers only proves that supervisors are 
human, too. The better our knowledge or 
understanding of our workers, the 
greater is the possibility of low accident 
frequency and severity rates. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE—SAFETY 


(Cont. ) 


EDUCATION BEST APPROACH 


Up to now, it has been shown “why” 
we need safety education. Let’s see 
“how” we can get it. Most safety experts 
feel that the best approach to safety 
problems is through “Engineering”, “En- 
forcement”, and “Education”. To me 
that “E” for “Education” is the big one. 
We favor education that is simple and 
direct. It must reach every level of 
employment. Employees must be shown 
that accidents do not always happen to 
“the other guy”. Thirty- to 90-second 
personal contact talk and visual educa- 
tion is the best way. Posters, payroll 
inserts, graphic charts, bulletin board 
messages of not over two brief para- 
graphs, or illustrated news reports of 
accidents are some of the ways. 


Instruction must be brief and to the 
point. To help train temporary seasonal 
workers, the National Safety Council 
soon will have a “Safety-Graf” available. 
It covers basic canning problems in 
simple, direct fashion. It was designed 
by field men handling large numbers of 
temporary workers. It can be under- 
stood by the most uneducated person. 
The cost will be about $12 and it can be 
used indefinitely. It will save wear and 
tear on your supervisors, 


SUPERVISORS KEY MEN 


Supervisors are the key men of any 
industrial safety program. Why? Be- 
cause the supervisor is the closest man- 
agement contact with the workers. In 
fact, to most of them he is the man- 
agement. The good ones know the short- 
comings and the virtues of his workers. 
They are constantly alert to keep them 
on the job at top capacity. No one is 
better suited to approach and correct a 
worker heading for an accident. 

A supervisor’s responsibility not only 
covers his work and those things he pro- 
duces, but it covers also those people he 
directs. One of his foremost duties is to 
see that these people accomplish their 
work safely. Prevention of accidents 
must be handled in the manner that 
other production matters are handled. 
Here are a supervisor’s basic respon- 
sibilities in safety work. 

Observe and correct hazards or un- 
safe practices. 

Instruct workers in safe working 
procedures. 

Maintain good housekeeping on the 
job. 

Place men to best advantage for 
safety. 


See that safety posters and first-aid 
kits are on hand and that safety equip- 
ment is used. 

Provide a safety bulletin board. 

Prepare accident and compensation 
reports. 

Assist 
trained). 

Insist on getting reports on all ac- 
cidents. 

Keep stairways and aisles clear. 

Have list of doctors and hospitals. 
This seems like a big order. If you 

will analyze these duties, it will be 
found they are what is supposed to be 
done anyhow. Too often the supervisor’s 
work is planned without full considera- 
tion of safety factors. When that hap- 
pens you are gambling with large sums 
of money, materials, and production 
time lost. There is little excuse for this. 


in first aid (if properly 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Books and other materials covering 
modern training in safety problems and 
methods are available at reasonable cost. 
Manuals by the National Safety Council, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Glen Gard- 
iner, Fred Lippert, Metropolitan, Amer- 
ican Mutual, and Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Companies are just a few places 
where they may be obtained. Safety 
posters may also be obtained from most 
of these sources. 


The Keystone Strain Of 
RUTGERS 


Widely used and known for its 
productivity and uniformity. 


Leaves have been removed 
from the individual plant on our 
breeding farm to show the abund- 
ant set of large, smooth, solid, 
globular fruit. 
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CORNELI 
QUALITY IS ASSURED 


@ By our continuous program 
of breeding and selection. 


®@ By careful inspection and 
supervision of our seed grow- 
ing fields. 

@ By our modern laboratory 
and trial grounds, where every 
lot of seed you buy is tested 
thoroughly. 


Seeds Since 1845 


CLEANED. 
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TESTED 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE—SAFETY 


(Cont. ) 


A great quantity of similar material is 
free. Ask for it and use it. It will help 
your supervisors to organize their safety 
thinking. You will be surprised at how 
much help you may obtain with a three 
cent stamp. Small plants, employing less 
than 300 people, can obtain membership 
in the National Safety Council for $50. 
For this sum you obtain posters, admin- 
istrative instructions, engineering help 
and other worthwhile services. 

Belonging to the National Safety 
Council however, will not automatically 
stop your accidents. Someone must still 
work at prevention day in and day out. 


PERSONAL INTEREST PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 


To get back to human relations and its 
part in safety: Each individual does his 
best when he thinks he is obtaining a 
personal benefit. Each one who can be 
made to understand that safety is a good 
thing for him personally will be a safe 
worker and a good example to others. 

A famous baseball star used to say, 
“Know ahead of time what you are going 
to do with the ball when you get it”. 
What are you going to do with the safety 
program when you get it? Hope every- 
thing will be o. k. or throw it out at 
first? 

It is necessary to be sincere and 
safety-conscious. It is important to get 
employees interested in safety. This is 
one of the toughest things to gain and 
one of the hardest things to hold. 

The first contact a worker has with 
his job is the time to make him con- 
scious of the accident prevention pro- 
gram. It is much easier to fit a man or 
woman into a situation where he is ex- 
pected to be safe from the beginning 
than it is to permit him to develop unsafe 
habits, then be introduced to whatever 


LUMP 


The corn canners’ Mecca at Atlantic City. Between five and 
six thousand pounds of corn cut in National Cutting Bee. More 
than 5000 people participated in the event. 
the show were a new can shaker, handling all can sizes from 8 
ounce to No. 10s, whether labeled ov unlabeled and at high 
speed; no metal to metal contact. Capacity and degree of shake 


safety rules there are when he has had 
an injury. 

The place to start instruction, then, is 
with your safety rules. Safety rules are 
as necessary in an industrial organiza- 
tion, as the game rules are in competitive 
sports such as basketball, football, or 
baseball. Safety rules are needed so that 
each employee can work by the same 
standard. 


If the rules are not reasonable and 
uniformly enforced for all employees, 
they soon become ineffective. If a rule 
applies to one person, it applies to every- 
one. Enforcement of rules must be im- 
partiual. 


After new workers are started, follow 
through to see that their instructions 
have “sunk in”. If any are committing 
unsafe acts or working in a hazardous 
manner, they should be stopped—quick— 
and be put straight. There is nothing so 
important that 60 seconds cannot be 
spared to stop trouble. Passing up a 
potential accident with the thought that 
someone will take care of the matter 
later may cause a serious injury and 
smash your production schedule for the 
next two weeks. The dividends from a 
small investment in safety instruction, 
are big dividends. 

In calling attention to an unsafe act, 
the supervisor should point out the em- 
ployee’s error in safe practice and judg- 
ment, by offering a sane reason for 
correction. On-the-spot control cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 

Many hazards can be eliminated by 
getting your men and women to report 
anything they think is an unsafe condi- 
tion. Get the condition cleaned up in as 
short a time as possible, so that they can 
see that you mean business. Give them 
credit on every occasion possible. You 
may not entirely agree with what they 


Other features of 


variable while machine operating. In center of booth was feat- 
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ured the new TUC Sanitary Corn Mixer. , 
booth was “Now that it can be done—it should be done.” Under ~ 
the slogan were three pyramids of Cremogenized Corn cans 0) © 
various sizes packed in this country last season. The new pro- | 
duct was featured on a special table and attracted wide attention © 
of buyers, brokers and canners. 


are proposing, but there is no point in 
quarreling with them. 


ACCIDENT REPORTS 


There are times when it is necessary 
to make an accident report. The type 
of report which reads, “Machine started 
and caught a man’s hand” tells exactly 
nothing. A good report is worth its 
weight in gold. It helps localize trouble, 
It should offer recommendations for 
betterment and elimination of hazards, 
It should be clear and concise enough to 
be used as evidence in a compensation 


court. There is no better way to review | 
or refresh the memory than by a good — 


report. 
Insist on reports bearing the injured 
person’s name, the date, time of the ac- 


cident, the nature of the injury. You © 


want to know how the injury occurred, 
what machine, tool or appliance was in- 
volved, whether there were witnesses and 
what can be done to prevent a similar 
injury. Additional remarks or informa- 
tion may show that changes are necessary 
and worthwhile. With a report of this 
kind, it is pretty hard to be caught un- 
prepared by a compensation case or 
liability suit from an injury you had 
forgotten all about. 


BENEFITS OF SAFETY PROGRAM 


We have tried to show “why” a safety 
program is needed and outline “how” 
one may be obtained. You will want to 
know “what are the benefits?” ‘What 
does the foregoing mean besides more 
work?” 


It means that any management has | 


just cause to question the over-all ef- 
ficiency of his plant, if the accident re- 
cord is high. A poor accident record will 
almost always serve ‘as a warning sign 
that something in the plant is not up to 
par, and it doesn’t mean more work 
either. 


If you are lazy, and most of us are, a 


minimum of accidental injuries will cer- 


The slogan of the ~ 
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tainly save a lot of work. The time spent 
making out reports, explaining to labor 
departments and trying to figure out how 
to keep production going short-handed 
can be spent on other important matters. 
Low injury frequency certainly cuts 
down worry. 

A couple of years back, a plant em- 
ploying about 900 people had 82 acci- 
dental injuries from January 1, 1946, to 
January 1, 1947. A study proved: 

8 of them occurred to employees 
with less than one week’s service. 


24 of them occurred to employees 
with less than one month’s service. 


21 of them occurred to employees 
with less than six month’s service. 

11 of them occurred to employees 
with less than one year’s service. 


64 people, or 75 percent of the acci- 
dents were to what must be called new 
help. 

What does this mean? It means an 
awful lot of time was consumed by 
various suprevisors chasing down causes, 
getting production back on _ schedule; 
explaining why, shifting employees, 
making reports, sweating their brains 
out on a hundred details each time one 
of these accidents occurred. Figure it 
out for yourself, is it easier to start each 
employee out right, or to grow old 
picking up loose ends? 

The management supervision in this 
plant figured that the employees should 
be taught the facts of safety life. In the 
past two years, there have been only 
three lost-time injuries, all caused by 
flagrant violations of safety rules. 


If a way could be shown to help keep 
all your people on the job, reasonably 
happy and producing at their profitable 
best, to hold waste at a new low point, 
have a minimum of grievances and per- 
mit supervisors to devote their entire 
time to producing instead of chasing un- 
planned troubles—you would think both 
management and supervisors would jump 
to try it. It is a benefit that couldn’t be 
passed up, but it is passed up too often. 
A sound safety program offers that type 
of help. It is an excellent long-range 
investment. 


Safety is actually not a cost, but a 
cost reduction factor. Everyone here can 
utilize it. The biggest requirement is 
sound common sense planning. It is the 
foundation upon which accident fre- 
quency is being steadily reduced in our 
and many other companies. It is not a 
one-man job, but a team job of manage- 
ment--supervisor and employee, with the 
supervisor as the key man. 

Unfortunately, the actual cost of a 
poor sifety record is not always realized. 
Too frequently, safety costs are buried 
In other costs and activities. The actual 
facts concerning accident costs may not 
be properly reported or presented as 
such. There is not a man in this room 
who would not exert every effort possible 
to kecp one of his employees from being 
seriously injured. Accidents have caused 
many of us here worry and sadness. We 
all want to stop them. 
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DRYING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS MERGE 


The Standard Steel Corporation of Los 
Angeles, one of the largest fabricators 
of heavy steel plate in the West, has 
announced the outright purchase of the 
Drying Machinery Division of the Her- 
sey Manufacturing Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, which brings together 
two of the largest manufacturers of cus- 
tom built drying equipment, designed 
for the food, chemical, cement, ceramic 


and allied industries. The combination 
of the two firms will give Standard Steel 
a background of engineering design and 
experience in dryer fabrication second to 
none in the country and will enable 
Standard Steel to offer the most com- 
plete line of dryers to be obtained. Plans 
for 1950 call for manufacturing in the 
East as well as in the main plant in Los 
Angeles, and expansion of sales and 
service are now under way. The per- 
sonnel of the acquired organization will 
be retained. 


NEW SINCLAIR-SCOTT Model B-4’/ 
=== =HYDRO-ELEVATOR= 


© EXTRA SANITARY ! 


* MORE EFFICIENCY 
AT LOWER COST! 


© ROUND’ ALUMINUM ALLOY 
TANK, BASE & MOTOR MOUNT 
(No corners to hide bacteria) 


© NO CLEANING OR 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


NOW -- The Final Answer 


To YOUR Conveying Problem 


This improved, labor saving, quality producing 
machine made real news at the convention ... It 
CONTROL is good news to practical canners who want the best 

at lower cost . . . Don’t wait. Order now for deliv- 
© NO OPERATOR REQUIRED ery when specified. 


Send for Specification B-4 
CLEANERS © GRADERS © TRIMMERS © WASHERS 


**There’s Always A Market For A Quality Pack” 

THE | CINCLAIR (COT | 
4 

BALTIMORE 3¢, “AD. 


© VARIABLE DRIVE 
® AUTOMATIC WATERLEVEL 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


1800 BLK. PATAPSCO ST. 
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CURRENT ASPECTS OF DIELECTRIC HEATING 


by M. P. VORE 


Section Engineer, Electronics and X-Ray 
Division, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Spectacular new uses of electronics 
have been found during the last few 
years. These applications range from 
the dispatching of taxicabs, the flow- 
brightening of tin on steel sheet, the 
rapid setting of glue in wood assembly, 
to navigation through crowded water- 
ways in dense fog. Naturally, every 
alert business man wishes to explore the 
potentialities of this glamorous new tool 
for solving some of the age-old problems 
in his industry. 

Time and other considerations make it 
necessary to limit this article to one 
phase of electronics—dielectric heating. 
We shall review the characteristics and 
limitations of this method of heating to 
try to give each of you a basis for de- 
ciding whether dielectric heating might 
be technically applicable to some of your 
canning problems such as sterilization 
and whether dielectric heating so applied 
would be economically advantageous. 


When a non-conductor or a poor con- 
ductor of electricity is placed in a high 
frequency electric field, it is heated. The 
electric fields used industrially in di- 
electric heating are similar to those 
generated by radio broadcast stations, 
but they are about a thousand million 
times stronger. 


Usually material to be heated is placed 
between electrodes which are often in the 
form of flat plates. The electrodes are 
connected to a radio frequency generator 
as illustrated in Fig. I, which supplies 
a high alternating voltage. Heat is gen- 
erated by a molecular stress or friction 
phenomenon somewhat as illustrated in 
Fig. II-A, II-B and II-C. One of the 
unique properties of dielectric heating 
is that the molecules in the center of 
the dielectric are stressed just as much 
as those near the surfaces and edges. 
Heat generation is in the material itself 
and distributed all through the material. 


The amount of heat generated in the 
dielectric (BTU/cubie inch) is deter- 
mined by three variables—frequency, 
voltage, and a characteristic of the 
material called its “loss factor”. Here is 
another peculiar property of dielectric 
heating. The rate of heating depends on 
a property of the material. Non-homo- 
geneous substances can be expected to 
heat non-uniformly! 

Frequencies in common use for dielec- 
tric heating range from 5,000,000 to about 
40,000,000 cylees per second. The voltage 
that can be utilized is limited to an 
amount that the substance to be heated 
will withstand without breaking down. 
Generally the voltage is less than 5,000 
volts for each inch of thickness of the 
dielectric. Loss factors range widely 
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from about .025 to 0.75. Rates of heat 
generation in the neighborhood of 55 
BTU/min./cubic inch or higher’ in 
special cases are practicable at these 
frequencies and voltages. 

During the recent war, means of gen- 
erating appreciable quantities of power 
at frequencies of hundreds to thousands 
of millions of cycles per second were 
developed. There has been some_ hope 
that the use of these “micro wave” or 
very high frequencies for dielectric heat- 
ing would solve a lot of problems en- 
countered in dielectric heating at more 
conventional high frequencies. The very 
high frequencies would produce high 
rates of heating at moderate voltages. 
At these frequencies the applicator could 
be a cavity not unlike a conventional 
oven rather than a pair of electrodes. It 
was also hoped by some that non-homo- 
geneous materials would heat more 
uniformly because the spread in values 
of loss factors tends to become less at 
higher frequencies. 


DIELECTRIC HEATING IN 
INFANCY 

The art of dielectric heating at very 
high frequencies is in its early infancy. 
Generators are inefficient and limited in 
output to five kilowatts (275 BTU/min.) 
or less, and even at this low power they 
are not developed to the point where they 
ean be considered entirely suitable for 
commerical installations which involve 
operation and maintenance by personnel 
with little specialized knowledge. The 
technical problems involved in trans- 
mitting and using very high frequency 
energy are very great, and the hope of 
those who visualized uniform heating of 
non-homogeneous materials has not been 
realized except in a limited sense. 


COSTS 

The power required to do any given 
job of heating is conveniently expressed 
in kilowatts and is proportional to the 
weight of material to be heated, its speci- 
fic heat and the rate of temperature rise 
required. The cost of dielectric heating 
is a very important factor in determining 
its suitability for any process. The 
elements of cost are primary electrical 
power, the purchase of replacement 
vacuum tubes and the expense of neces- 
sary maintenance, and amortization of 
equipment investment. Figure III shows 
these costs graphically based on a pri- 
mary electric power cost of $.01 per kilo- 
watt hour and an amortization period of 
30,000 hours. This figure shows operat- 
ing costs of $.03 to $.08 per radio 
frequency kilowatt hour or $8.80 to 
$23.50 per million BTU. Contrasted with 
the cost of steam heat which generally 
runs a little less than $1.00 per million 
BTU it is easy to see that dielectric heat 
is very expensive on a heat basis alone. 

Properly used, however, the unique 
properties of dielectric heating make 
worthwhile savings possible. The facts 
that by dielectric heating, thick homo- 
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Method of Dielectric Heating 


Fig. 1 


Theory of Dielectric Heating 


Fig. 


Cost of Dielectric Heating 
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HEATING (Continued) 


geneous materials are heated very 
quickly and uniformly throughout and 
that practically all of the energy sup- 
plied goes into the material, (almost no 
heat escapes into the room) makes di- 
electric heating ideal for preheating 
plastics and rubber preparatory to 
molding. 


EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATIONS 
IN FOODS 


Dielectric heating has been applied to 
some food industry processes on an ex- 
perimental basis. In the cooking of 
meats it has not been highly successful 
because the loss factors of the fat and 
lean portions are very different and re- 
sult in unacceptably non-uniform cooking 
unless the process is slowed down to 
about the same speed as conventional 
cookery. 

Cakes and cookies can be baked di- 
electrically. Since the dough is heated 
throughout, the crust, if desired, must 
be added by supplementary heating with 
infra-red lamps. This process appears to 
offer some advantages because the 
baking time can be materially decreased. 

Frozen foods can be defrosted by di- 
This appears advan- 
tageous when applied on a commercial 
scale to one food at a time from a time- 
saving standpoint. There is a technical 
difficulty however that the loss factor of 
the food increases as it is defrosted. 
Provision must be made therefore to re- 


move the defrosted portions frequently _ 


to prevent overheating. 

The eggs of insect pests in dry cereals, 
grains and nuts have been successfully 
destroyed by dielectrically heating the 
products to about 140° F. This process 
is technically very feasible but it appears 
to be more costly than conventional 
methods of de-infestation. 

Some work has been done on the steri- 
lization of foods preparatory to canning 
or bottling. The chief technical difficulty 
in this process is that a great many food- 
stuffs are sufficiently non-homogeneous 
that full advantage of the very rapid 
rates of heating possible by dielectric 
heating cannot be fully utilized without 
producing unacceptably non-uniform 
heating. There is some evidence that the 
electric field itself may have a lethal 
effect on bacteria, spores, and molds 
which is independent of its heating effect 
on the foodstuff. There are indications 
that some frequencies and field strengths 
are more potent than others. The mecha- 
nism responsible for this effect if it 
exists is not understood; nor is it known 
whether the most lethal conditions for 
pa ivype of bacteria are lethal for other 
ypes 

Fo: the sterilization of foods by di- 
elect-ic heating two possibilities seem to 


exist. One is the straight heating of the 
food ‘o a high enough temperature to 
achive sterilization. This is likely to be 
limited to fairly homogeneous substances 


such as ground meat; and in the near 
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future it seems likely to be more ex- 
pensive than steam heating methods 
unless it can result in considerable econ- 
omies in handling or produce such a 
superior product that the produce will 
command a premium price. 


The other possibility lies in the lethal 
effect of high frequency fields per se on 
food contaminating organisms. The ex- 
istence of such an effect is not fully 
established and not well enough under- 
stood to be used yet. Considerable re- 
search of the long range fundamental 
type will have to be done in order to 
evaluate this possibility fully and use it 
effectively. 


Dielectric heating has the outstanding 
properties of producing heat within a 
material quickly, cleanly, and uniformly. 
The generators and applicators usually 
fit well into a production line, and do 
not degrade working conditions by pro- 
ducing odors, humidity, and high ambient 
temperatures. It seems inevitable that a 
tool with these attractive features will 
eventually find good uses in an industry 
as large, diverse, and competitive as the 
food industry. The development of these 
uses however will require research using 
the combined resources and knowledge 
of the chemist, bacteriologist, food tech- 
nician and the electrical engineer. 


Washer-Elevators 
Hydraulic Elevators 
Tube Blanchers 
Separating Units 

Filler Hoppers 

Flume Equipment 
Tube and Tube Fittings 
Hi-Eff Washers 
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If you missed our Exhibit at the 
National Canners Convention 
Write for Full Information on: 


Hydraulic Elevator and Hi-Eff Washer 


Viners 

Viner Feeders 

Red Beet Harvesters 
Carrot Harvesters 
Gladiolus Harvesters 
Beet Cutters 

Pickle Cutters 

Bean Soaking Tank Valve 


HYDRAULIC, CONVEYING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Backed by 21 years of specialized engineering and manufac- 
turing of this revolutionary method of handling food commodities. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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CORN CANNERS MEETING 


Monday Morning, January 30, 1950, 9 A. M. 


Joint Auspices NCA Raw Products Bureau and Corn Canners Service Bureau 
Edward H. Dunlap, President CCSB, Presiding 


TRENDS AND RELATIONSHIPS IN THE MARKETING AND 
CONSUMPTION OF SWEET CORN 


By DR. H. L. STIER 


Head, Department Of Markets, 
University Of Maryland. 


The most accurate decisions are made 
when facts rather than opinion or con- 
jecture are used as a basis for decision 
and action. As corn canners, you are 
trying to make sure you get the facts, 
all the facts and nothing but the facts, 
in helping you to decide what course to 
steer in the months ahead. 

I have assembled a number of facts 
and figures showing the trends and re- 
lationships that have occurred during 
the past 20 to 30 years in the production, 
canning, distribution and consumption of 
sweet corn. 

The application and interpretation of 
past trends must be largely made by men 
like yourself. Each canner has individual 
situations which will vary the meaning 
of these data to him. However, I hope 
that all of you will find something help- 
ful in this presentation, something you 
can use to make the right decisions in 
the future. 


PRODUCTION AND PACK TRENDS 


During the past 30 years, total acreage 
devoted to production of sweet corn for 
processing in the United States has 
varied from less than 200,000 acres in 
1921 and 1932 to slightly over 500,000 
acres in 1943 and 1946. Prior to the last 
world war, total U.S. acreage showed 
fairly regular cycles of roughly from 
five to seven years duration each, and 
each succeeding cycle hit a higher level 
of production than the previous cycle. 
However, during the past seven years, 
acreage in the U.S. has been fairly con- 
stant ata level between 475,000 and 510,- 
000 acres. The trend in cases of sweet 
corn packed has shown essentially the 
same pattern. The proportion of yellow 
sweet corn packed has increased until 
today more than five times as much 
yellow sweet corn is packed as white 
sweet corn. 

During the past decade, a fairly sig- 
nificant change has occurred in the 
relative importance of the various pro- 
duction areas. Wisconsin has shown the 
greatest change of any single state in 
the pack of sweet corn during this 
period. In 1949, Wisconsin’s pack of al- 
most 8,000,000 cases was more than 10 
times its average pack in the years prior 
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to 1987. This one state alone now packs 
approximately one-fourth of the nation’s 
sweet corn. Although the other major 
sweet corn producing states have shown 
some wide fluctuations during the past 
30 years, none of them have shown the 
consistent and large change of Wis- 
consin. 


CHANGES IN CAN SIZES FOR 
SWEET CORN 


A very marked shift has occurred in 
the last four years in the proportion of 
sweet corn packed in the various types 
and sizes of cans. In 1946 over three- 
fourths of the sweet corn packed in the 
U.S. was packed in No. 2 cans. This per- 
centage had dropped to two-thirds of the 
total in 1947, less than one-half in 1948 
and to approximately one-fourth of the 
pack (26.2 percent) in 1949. The shift 
during this period was from No. 2 to 303 
and 300 cans. In 1947, only 8.8 percent 
of the sweet corn was packed in 303 or 
300 cans. This had risen to slightly over 
one-fourth of the total pack in 1948 and 
to 37% percent in 1949. Thoughout this 
four-year period, the proportion of the 
pack in 12Z vacuum cans remained close 
to one-fifth of the total pack. A signifi- 
cant increase in the use of No. 10 cans 
occurred in 1949 when 7.4 percent of the 
total pack was packed in this size com- 
pared to 2.8 percent in 1946. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


The 1949 carryover of canned corn at 
the beginning of the pack season (Au- 
gust 1) was equaled or exceeded in only 
two prvious years of record—1938 and 
1939. Those years also were the only 
two years in which the proportion of the 
stock in hands of packers was as great 
as at the beginning of the 1949 season. 
Canners had on hand approximately 20 
times as much corn August 1, 1949, as 
they did August 1, 1948. Distributors, 
on the other hand, had stocks on August 
1 only about 28 percent greater than they 
had the previous year. Despite the large 
supply of canned sweet corn, shipments 
have been relatively low this year. By 
December 1, shipments from canners’ 
warehouses were about 32 percent less 
than during the same period last year— 
10,000,000 in 1949, compared to 15,000,- 
000 in 1948. Shipments in January, 
however, are reported to be increasing 
in volume, This is to be expected since 
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consumption has been found to increase 
considerably during the winter months, 


PRICES, COSTS, AND RETURNS 


All of the information presented to 
this point has served as background in- 
formation to inform us more fully on 
significant trends and relationships that 
have occurred in acreage, pack and 
stocks of sweet corn during the past two 
or three decades. I would like to discuss 
now some of the considerations that may 
have a bearing on the present situation 
with respect to canned corn. These 
factors can be grouped into four cate. 
gories: (1) Price of both the raw and 
canned product, (2) comparative costs 


and returns for sweet corn and other _ 


competitive crops, (3) quality of the 


canned product, and (4) consumption— | 


trends and factors affecting it. 

Let us first take a look at the trend 
per ton paid the producer for sweet corn 
used for canning. In 1918 and 1919 the 
average price paid for sweet corn in the 
U.S. was $17 and $18 per ton. It dropped 
sharply to $11 per ton in 1922, fluctuated 
between $11 and $15 during the next ten 
years and then in 1932 it hit the all time 
low of $7.50 per ton. During the next 
five years, it rose to $11.50 per ton in 
1937, dropped $2 to $3 per ton in the 
next four years, and then rose sharply in 
1942 and each year thereafter until this 
past year (1949) when the price declined 
from the all-time peak in 1948 of $23.50 
per ton. 


Despite the high prices received by 
farmers in 1948 and the other war and 
postwar years, sweet corn had tough 
competition with field corn. In some 
sections of the country where field corn 
is grown, the farmers could obtain 
greater net returns per acre growing 
field corn under the support price pro- 
gram. The gross income per acre for 
field corn and for both sweet corn for 
processing and sweet corn for fresh mar- 
ket are shown in the table below: 


GROSS INCOME PER ACRE 
(United States Averages) 


Sweet Corn Sweet Corn 
for for 
Year Field Corn Processing Fresh Market 
$55.22 $63.00 $172.66 
ee 46.20 62.22 98.74 


Another important factor that should 
not be overlooked when speaking of the 
shifts in sweet corn production is the 
difference in return per acre to the pro- 
ducer in the different regions of the U.S. 
It was surprising for me to learn that 
during this past year (1949) the gross 
return to the grower for each acre of 
field corn was almost identical in all 


regions, except in the Midwest, where | 
the gross return was about $62 per acre | 


as compared to $51 to $53 in the other 
sections. On the other hand, for sweet 
corn the gross return per acre to the 
grower varied from $45 per acre in the 


Del-Mar-Va section to over $98 per acre 


in the Northwest. Unfortunately, data 


are not available concerning cost of pro- ~ 


duction in recent years. Therefore, an 
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accurate estimate of the net return per 
acre is not available. However, it is 
usually true that the greater the gross 
return per acre, the greater the profit to 
the grower. That usually applies be- 
cause the higher gross represents greater 
yield and hence usually lower unit cost 
of production. Of course, this increased 
yield and greater efficiency may be offset, 
at least in part, by higher labor costs, or 
other factors. The limited data that are 
available showing cost of production of 
sweet corn in Maryland indicate that in 
1947 and 1948, the cost of producing 
sweet corn averaged somewhat between 
$45 to $50 per acre. This would indicate 
that unless the yield was higher than 
the average the producer did no better 
than break even. By studying the com- 
parative returns per acre shown in the 
table below, it is evident that in certain 
sections field corn offers as good or better 
return to the producer as sweet corn 
under present economic considerations. 


SWEET CORN-—-AVERAGE GROSS INCOME 


PER ACRE BY REGIONS IN U. S.--1949 
North East 
Reyion Sweet Corn Field Corn 

New York, 59.01 53.53 
Del-Mar-Va 

Mid-West 

Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., 

Wis., Minn., and Iowa.... 60.68 62.39 

Northwest 

Idaho, Wash. and Ore. ...... 98.63 53.00 


Now if we will turn our attention to 
the trend in the price of canned sweet 
corn at the retail level, we find that the 
price does not show quite the magnitude 
or frequency of variation exhibited by 
the raw product. However, when the 
retail price for a No. 2 can of sweet corn 
is compared to the average retail price 
of a No. 2 can of peas or tomatoes, it is 
found that although prior to the war 
corn sold for less than peas it has risen 
in price during the war and postwar 
period until now the average price for 
canned sweet corn is considerably above 
the price for canned peas. Average 
prices for 1949 have just recently become 
available, and the average price for a 
No. 2 can of sweet corn in 1949 was 19.4 
cents per can as compared to 14.9 cents 
for peas and 15.2 cents for tomatoes. I 
believe this relative price situation 
should be clearly recognized when corn 
canners and others make their plans 
and decisions for the future. 


QUALITY 


Average quality of canned sweet corn 
is highest in the whole kernel golden 
type. Four-fifths of all this type of sweet 
corn packed is consistently graded fancy. 
A comparison of the percentage of fancy 
whole kernel, golden sweet corn packed 
by Eastern canners and by Western 
canners has not, in recent years, shown 


any significant difference. However, 
during the past season (1949) 79 percent 
of the Eastern pack of whole kernel 
yellow golden graded fancy and a little 
over 85 percent of the Western pack. On 
the other hand the average quality of 
the Eastern pack of cream style golden 
was considerably higher in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 than the pack by Western 
states. Actually the average quality of 
canned sweet corn is higher than that for 
most other canned vegetables. 


CONSUMPTION. 


The per capita consumption of sweet 
corn in the U.S. has dropped steadily 
every successive year since 1945. From 
1933 to 1945 the per capita consumption 
rose each successive year, except for four 
of these thirteen years. Although final 
data are not available for consumption 
for the year 1949, it looks as though it 
may be close to 4.5 pounds per capita, as 
compared to the 5 pounds per capita for 
1948. At the 1949 rate of consumption, 
the present population of the U.S. would 
consume annually only about 22,000,000 
to 23,000,000 cases of 24/2’s. If the 
consumption during the next six months 
does not rise above the average, then the 
carryover at the beginning of the 1950 
pack season will be considerably greater 
than we had last year, and may equal or 
exceed the record carryover of 1939. 

Recently the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture completed 
some very comprehensive studies on food 


True salt flavor 


preserving integrity flavor 


GRADED FOR SIZE 
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WHEREVER the most modern canning methods are 


used, packers and processors are learning that the 
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WORCESTER SALT CO, New York, N. Y, 


way to bring out full and uniform flavor in pre- 
serving and packing foods is to use a salt with uni- 
form and true salt flavor. 


HENCE, more and more of the leaders in the in- 
dustry are turning to Worcester Salt, because 
Worcester Salt crystals are crystals of uniform 
strength. And Worcester Salt has the true salt 
flavor that is needed to bring out full food flavor. 
It is processed under controlled conditions, so it 
meets the most rigid standards of purity. 


START using Worcester Salt today. You’ll find, as 
others have, that this is the best way to make sure 
you will capture the full flavor of all foods. 
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(Continued) 


consumption of urbon families in the 
United States. I believe that a study of 
these findings may be enlightening, and 
perhaps helpful to corn growers and 
others interested in the distribution and 
consumption of urban families in the 
table below is taken from one of the 
reports and shows the consumption in 
four cities during different seasons in 
1948. I have combined several sets of 
figures taken from different tables to 
show the relative consumption during 
three different seasons for fresh and 
canned sweet corn. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
SWEET CORN 


(Pounds Per Week)—4 Cities—1948 


Birmingham 
Total 
Season F.&C. Fresh Canned 
119 0 -119 
Spring 057 .160 
576 .241 345 
192 -080 115 
Buffalo 
207 0 -207 
Spring -160 
1.09 1.014 .057 
1.501 1.068 442 
Minneapolis 

201 0 -201 
Spring ih 032 156 
756 271 485 
090 162 

0 140 

164 .126 

389 O91 

53 357 
Average 184 119 


I have listed below in summary form, 
the highlights of the findings with re- 
spect to the consumption of canned sweet 
corn: 


1. Per capita consumption of canned 
sweet corn is greatest in the winter 
months, and lowest in the fall. 


2. Per capita consumption in the fall 
is about one-half (55 percent) of the 
winter consumption. 


3. About 43 percent more households 
eat peas than corn; one-fourth of the 
nation’s homes use corn on the average; 
over one-third use canned peas. 


4. There is a greater seasonal decline 
in canned corn consumption per capita 
than canned peas. Fall consumption of 
canned corn is 58 percent of the winter 
consumption, but fall consumption of 
canned peas is 76 percent of winter con- 
sumption. 

5. The cost of canned corn to the con- 
sumer averaged more per unit weight 
than peas in 1948. This price differential 
in favor of peas was greatest in the 
South. 


6. The lowest percentage of households 
using corn exists in the West (San Fran- 
cisco) and the South (Birmingham). 
In both sections only 20 percent to 21 
percent of the households used canned 
corn. 

7. Families having an annual income 
under $2,000 showed the lowest canned 
corn consumption (average 1.22 lbs. per 
week per person), and the lowest per- 
cent of using households (17.7 percent). 

8. In Birmingham the highest con- 
sumption occurred in families in the $3,- 


The huge exhibit of Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation was centered around 


simulated production lines, showing equipment as part of integrated plant set ups 


rather than as individual disconnected units. 


A large portion of the exhibit was 


devoted to corn equipment, arranged in a typical FMC Creamcorn line, the new 
method of producing normal flavor, normal appearing cream style corn from a whole 
kernel cut, which gives added opportunity for removal of silk, husk, cob or other 


extraneous material. 
a typical juice line. 
exhibited and attracted much interest. 
attracted much attention. 
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A separate line of warehouse equipment was shown, as well as 
For the freezing industry the consumer-size carton filler was 
The new 1950 FMC sweet corn harvester 
In all some 40 odd pieces of equipment were shown. 
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000 to $4,000 income class, but in Mip. 
neapolis in the $2,000 to $3,000 class. In 
both Buffalo and San Francisco per cap. 
ita consumption increased with income, 
and the percent of using households in- 
creased with income up to the income 
class of $3,999 and then dropped slightly 
for the $4,000-and-over income class. 


These facts concerning consumption 
should provide a more sound basis for 
decisions and plans of sweet corn canners 
and distributors. They point to the areas 


of the United States where greatest po- | ~ 


tentialities exist for increasing the con- 
sumption and use of canned sweet corn. 
They also point out the income classes of 
the population where the greatest pos- 
sibilities exist for increasing the con- 
sumption of canned sweet corn. The 
family food consumption studies also 
verify other information concerning com. 
petitive prices of sweet corn compared 
to other canned vegetables. It indicates 
the need for thorough consideration of 
this aspect of the problem in planning 
any future action with respect to pro- 
motion, advertising, etc. 


CORN MERCHANDISING 


John P. Kramer, President of the As- 
sociated Independent Corn Canners fol- 
lowed Dr. Stier on the program. Mr. 


Kramer announced that the AICC Board | 
has definitely approved an intensive and ~ 


broadly inclusive promotional publicity 
and merchandising campaign during the 
early months of 1950. He described how 
the Can Manufacturers Institute will tie 
in with the program and told of the co- 
ordination of publicity, merchandising, 
advertising and premotional material 
for distributors which will characterize 
the campaign and will feature six main 
dish recipes offering high appetite ap- 
peal and nutrition at low cost. The far 
reaching program will begin immediate- 
ly, he said, and will reach it peak in 
April and May. Mr. Kramer told his 
audience that the recipes to be used in 
the main dish promotional campaign are 
available to canners for use on their own 
label. He pointed out the exceptional 
tie-in value available to the individual 
canner in this manner. He requested in- 
dividual canners who have not previous- 
ly sent in their subscriptions to do so at 
once. 


Mr. Kramer also announced that ien- 
tative agreement had been reached be- 
tween the AICC Board, The Canned Pea 
Co-op. and the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau trustees to merge the separate 
organizations. Under the proposed con- 
solidation, Secretary Burr would con- 
tinue the services of the Bureau which 
would, of course, be enlarged to include 
canned peas. The merchandising group, 
which for all practical purposes is al- 
ready more or less consolidated, would 
continue its promotional functions as in 
the past. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION—THE BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF SWEET CORN HYBRIDS 


Discussion Leader: Dr. E. S. Haber, 
Chief, Department of Horticulture, Iowa 
State College. Panel Members: W. A. 
Huelsen, Illinois Experiment Station, 
Urbanna, Ill.; Orson R. Robson, Robson 
Feed Farm, Hall, N. Y.; Stuart N. 
Smith, Michael-Leonard Seed Co., Ames, 
lowa; A. D. Taylor, F. Woodruff & Son, 
Moscow, Idaho; and Floyd L. Winter, 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Seed Breeders, said Dr. Haber, have 
been accused of introducing too many 
hybrids. To demonstrate the extreme 
care with which they are introduced, Dr. 
Haber used the new hybrid “Iochief” as 
an illustration. After several years of 
successful trials at the university, the 
inbreds were put out to cooperating seed 
growers in 1947 on a trial basis in order 
to discover its performance under differ- 
ing conditions of soil, climate and envi- 
ronment. The reaction was immediate and 
enthusiastic. But 1947 was a dry year. 
So the routine was repeated in 1948, a 
normal year. The performance was still 
outstanding. Canner trials were intro- 
duced on a small scale in 1949 and 
proved exceptionally good. More canner 
trials in 1950 will be undertaken and 
seed will be available for general dis- 
tribution to the trade in 1951. 


Dr. Haber advised that when the in- 
breds are released from the university, 
no strings are attached. The seed trade 
is free to use the inbreds as they wish. 

Dr. Robson explained the many impor- 
tant little details that entered into the 
breeding of a pure line strain and 
showed the fallacy of trying to save a 
few cents a bushel on so-called “cheap” 
corn. He spoke also of the difficulties 
breeders face in providing the character- 
istic changes demanded by the canning 
industry. 


Dr. Winters said that the constant 
change in demand characteristics war- 
rants seed breeders not to throw any in- 
breds away. Without an ample supply 
of inbreds with the various characteris- 
tics carefully cataloged, a seed company 
would be unable to meet these changing 
demands, he said. 

Dr. Stuart Smith said that the seed 
breeder must satisfy the housewife, the 
canned foods buyer, the canner grower 
and the seed grower. Each of these 
groups, he said, has his own problem 
and each is necessary in the production 
of sweet corn seed. During the war, he 
said, canners wanted quantity. Now they 
want quality. While quality is always 
uppermost some other characteristic may 
be nearly equally important tomorrow. 
Whatever that be, the seed trade is 
ready and willing to meet the demand. 


Dr. Don Taylor explained the relation- 
ship between the quality of the seed 
stock and the finished product. A Hy- 
brid itself, he said, cannot overcome cer- 
tain conditions found in the finished 
product. In order to improve quality, 
the seed trade has made many physical 
changes in plant and equipment, he said. 
Grading equipment has been greatly im- 
proved, a new improved shellér elimi- 
nates much of the damage to the seed 
stock and many other changes have been 
made. He urged canners to be careful 
in selecting the proper planter for the 
seed stock used and to be sure that the 
proper plate adjustment has been made 
on the planter. This practice avoids a 
great deal of damage to the seed stock 
and assures better germination and 
vigor. 

Dr. Huelson told his audience that 
they kid themselves when they buy cheap 
seed. He scored the practice by many 
seed company’s of using different names 
for the same seed. The Universities can- 
not stop this he said. The sweet corn 
trials at various universities too, he said, 
are often misleading. The Idaho test for 
germination, he continued, is not too re- 
liable. He recommended the new cold 
test developed at Iowa State which more 
closely resembles field conditions. In gen- 
eral, he said, seed stock is usually good 
when delivered but poor handling espe- 
cially in the planter, is responsible for 
unsatisfactory performance. 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


5/8 Ha: 


| Made Hamper 


THE CANNING TRADE 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


Phone 2621 
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CORN CANNERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


By HARVEY BURR 
Exec. Secretary-Treasurer 


The Corn Canners’ Service Bureau 
was organized in 1939 for the express 
purpose of providing the corn canning 
industry with a reliable source of infor- 
mation on market conditions, pack and 
crop data, advertising and promoting 
the sale of canned corn and a general 
service covering growing and processing 
problems and all other important pro- 
jects of value to all corn canning com- 
panies regardless of membership. 

This policy has been maintained 
throughout the ten years of Bureau his- 
tory and provides a record of meritor- 
ious service of which we are justly 
proud. 

The Board of Trustee’s, Committees 
and officers have devoted many, many 
days to conferences and meetings on 
various projects and plans for the bet- 
terment of the industry, all of which, 
with few exceptions, have eventually 
worked out to the advantage of each and 
every corn canning company regardless 
of location, size or membership status. 

During the years of O.P.A. price con- 
trol and that of other government war 
agencies, we established and maintained 
a cooperative relationship with those 
agencies at both state and national levels 
which gave the industry a commendable 
and outstanding record of participation 
in winning that war. The problems dur- 
ing that period were many and great 
with that of O.P.A. prices of greatest 
importance. 

Had it not been for the part which 
the Bureau played in establishing maxi- 
mum prices for canned corn, these prices 
would have been many thousands of dol- 


lars less than they were originally, when 
applied to the total packs of those years. 
Incidentally, a small percentage of the 
overall sum so realized, could have main- 
tained the Bureau for at least 20 years. 
During the period of post war adjust- 
ment with its problems of labor short- 
age, increased costs, grower relations 
and production headaches, the Bureau 
has consistently functioned in meeting 
these emergency situations “head on” 
wherever and whenever they occurred. 


Perhaps, unfortunately for the Bu- 
reau, we have never made a practice of 
talking about or publicising these accom- 
plishments but have rather allowed the 
results to speak for themselves. Our 
policy in this respect has been that, so 
well expressed by Henry Taylor in his 
acceptance speech at the general session 
yesterday, namely, “The things we do 
speak so loud that it is oft times less 
important to listen to what we say.” 

Our office files and records disclose 
many hundreds of letters, wires, Bul- 
letins, records of personal visitations 
and participation in meetings and conven- 
tions, all of which were of exclusive in- 
terest and value to the corn canning in- 
dustry. 

I realize that it is not for me, as your 
paid employee, to dwell at length on the 
past history of the organization; al- 
though, it is often worth while for all 
of us to plan for the future with hind- 
sight as well as foresight. 


I am completely and thoroughly con- 
vinced after twenty some odd years of 
close association with the canning indus- 
try, that there is now and always will 
be a need and place for commodity group 
organization as exemplified by the Bu- 
reau and its service to a particular seg- 
ment of that industry. 


Metal screw caps were turned out at production rates at the E. W. Bliss Company 
exhibit during the convention. Shown here is the Bliss Automatic Strip Feed Press 
on which the caps were first blanked and drawn in one operation, then beaded, 


threaded, knurled and curled simultaneously in a Bliss Thread Roller. 
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I realize full well the burden of asso. 
ciation dues and assessments, state, na. 
tional and otherwise, which total a size. 
able sum for each individual company, 
Furthermore, I have no thought or in. 
tention of minimizing, in any manne; 
whatsoever, the value and outstanding | 
services of our great National Associa. 
tion or those of the several state can. 
ners’ associations. They have all ex. 
tended to the Bureau the finest kind of 
cooperation and it is in turn a privilege | ~ 
to cooperate with them in many of their |_ 
projects and plans. 


COMMODITY GROUPS NEEDED 


It is evident, however, that the great 
variety of products now packed through. | 
out the nation and in each state requires | 
both a national and state association 
policy of overall service that cannot dis. — 
criminate or favor any one commodity, 
In the face of this predetermined policy, © 
we find the great majority of canning | 
companies independently owned and 
operated as such. They are, in each in- 
stance, located in the most favorable | 
growing areas, not highly concentrated — 
in any one state and with few exceptions 
are now literally scattered from coast to 
coast. Sweet corn for instance is now | 
grown and packed in 23 states and other | 
commodity producing areas are likewise 
widely scattered. This situation plus the | 
independent status of the majority of | 
companies is one of the primary and fur | 
damental facts that would seem to justi- 
fy the maintenance of specialized asso- 
ciations or committees designed to pro | _ 
mote the progress and welfare of a par- | ; 
ticular commodity group. ee 

There was a time years ago when the | ~ 
National Canners . Association main- 
tained a series of committees or divi- 
sions, each devoted to the interest of a 
separate fruit, vegetable or other canned | 
product. It is to be regretted that this | — 
policy was abandoned. However, this | 
first joint meeting of the Bureau and i d 
Raw Products Division of N.C.A. might 
well be the initial step in encouraging 
N.C.A. to resume that policy for the 7 
major commodities at least. Should this 
come to pass, I would strongly recom: | — 
mend that N.C.A. provide each of these 
important commodity sections with the 
services of an Assistant Secretary whose | 
time and attention would be devoted ex | 
clusively to cooperation with the Raw ~ 
Products Bureau and Research Labora 
tory of N.C.A. in the interest of pat 7 
ticular products and the problems re |~ 
lated thereto. The cost of such persol 
nel to be borne by the respective packers 
of a commodity so organized in addition 7 
to their regular N:C.A. dues. ¥ 
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SUGGEST MIDWEST LAB 
FOR N.C.A. 


While I am on the subject of N.CA 
activity, may I presume to submit al 
other recommendation that I believe de 7 
serves consideration as a means of Pr § 
viding the large number of canncrs 1" | 
the Middlewest with the near by facili " 


TI 
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CORN CANNERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


(Continued) 


ties of a research laboratory and raw 
products bureau. 


When I assumed the position of Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer in 1941 there 


Due to the sale of several member 
companies, all of whom were substantial 
contributors, and the failure of others 
to pay their annual dues, it became 
necessary to effect a reduction in our 
operating expenses in order to keep 


g Headquarters are on the East coast in were 56 corn canning companies listed within the limits of our budget. 

» & Washington, D. C., and a branch labora- as paid up members. This was accomplished in part by mov- 
n- F tory on the West coast in San Francisco. There were substantial obligations on ing the headquarters office to Madison, 
- » Each of these locations are a thousand the books and the prospects were any- Wisconsin, at a saving of $1,200 per 
0 


ir 


~ or more miles distant from the great 
" producing area of the Middlewest. It 
would therefore seem worthy of con- 
sideration that a branch office and lab- 
oratory be located in a convenient city in 
that area from which the various serv- 
ices could be rendered, promptly and 
- efficiently whenever the need arises. 

i The mobile laboratories are a move in 
- that direction and are providing a valu- 
able service during the canning season. 
- Their scope of operation is nevertheless 
limited to a comparitively small area 


thing but bright. 


During the years of operation under a 
war economy, the membership list showed 
a substantial increase until in 1946, we 
had a total of 156 paid up members, had 
wiped out our obligations and accumu- 
lated a modest reserve fund. 


Since that year, in addition to our 
normal operating expenses, our budget 
has included substantial sums for the 
preparation of data relative to the pro- 
posed minimum standards of identity, 


year for office rent alone, and other econ- 
omies that were possible by that move. 
We experienced a further decline in 
membership last year and as of today, 
our list of paid up members totals 61 
companies, with 9 resignations, and just 
too many delinquents. 

The reasons given for non-payment of 
dues this year are generally two in num- 
ber; The lack of available cash due to 
the slow, inactive market, and the pre- 
vailing prices for canned corn; and sec- 
ond, the contracted subscriptions paid to 


“, |. and for that reason, a permanently lo- quality and fill of container for canned the “Associated Independent Corn Can- 
g cated Midwestern headquarters would corn; the development and improvement ners” for the advertising and sales pro- 
nd 4 appear to be a desirable addition to of a mechanical sweet corn harvester; motion campaign. 

operations. I am confident that research and development With the hope that the market situa- 
od faa Midwestern canners would give unani- of equipment and materials for control tion may improve in the next few months 
ns |) mous approval and support to such a of European corn borer; expanding our the Trustees have authorized a deferred 
to a project. Corn Canners Bulletin to include a mar- or part payment plan whereby % or % 
om 1 ket news section; and finally the organi- of the current year’s dues may be paid 
er TREASURERS’ REPORT zation and promotion of an advertising now and the balance at a latter date. 

ise a and merchandising program for canned To what extent and how long the Bu- 
he Now in conclusion may I submit the corn. I might add that this project reau may survive in the face of this de- 
of | second part of this report as Treasurer alone cost the Bureau approximately cline in membership is a serious question 


- of the Corn Canners’ Service Bureau. 
Briefly, the situation is this: 


$1,000 and made a big hole in our avail- 
able cash. 


(Continued on page 64) 


and llorida. 


Home Office: 


2151 PHONE 


Shippers of 
CANNED FOODS 
FROZEN FOODS 

HERE’S A TRUCKING SERVICE 


You Will Welcome ! 
NO DELAY e NO TRANSFERS 


We can serve you from Points in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to the 
Entire States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


Federalsburg, Maryland 


TERM’ ALS—Baltimore, Md.--BRoadway 1239 Newark, N. J.--Bigelow 21360 
a In « \dition to the above we serve the Canned Foods Industry 
3 on ‘he Delmarva Peninsula to the entire States of Virginia, 
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DORN 
COMPANY 


Brokers 


Canned Food Products 
60 Hudson St., New York City 13 


Telephone: BArclay 7-1033-4-5 


Ma \land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 

an: ie Cor ‘ecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, and West REFERENCES: 

de CHASE NATIONAL BANK NATIONAL CITY BANK 
af F rite or Call for Rates or any Further Information you may Require. : 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, JANUARY 29, 1950 


President J. C. Whetzel, Presiding 


PRESIDENT J. C. WHETZEL: The 
annual meeting of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association will come 
to order. The Secretary informs us we 
have a quorum. We are ready to proceed 
with the business. 

I believe the first item would normally 
be the reading of the minutes but since 
they have been circulated—unless there 
is some objection—the Secretary will not 
take the time to read them. 

Is there a motion to approve the 
minutes as circulated? 

(Moved And Seconded) 


It has been moved and seconded that 
the minutes of our last meeting be ap- 
proved as circulated. All in favor, 
signify by saying “yes”. (Chorus of 
ayes) Opposed? (No response) Ap- 
proved. We will now go to our Secre- 
tary’s report. 


MR. GORSLINE: With your permis- 
sion, sir, I would like to remain seated 
and read this. 

Annual Report of Secretary Gorsline 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, January 29, 1950, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

This has been the most hectic year of 
the twenty-one that your Secretary has 
handled the Convention. Part of this has 
been due to the split hotel reservation in 
which we share our headquarters hotels 
with the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation. This early occupancy by the 
brokers and*their principals has required 
a great many changes in room allot- 
ments. I realize this has been a problem 
for the members, but whatever your prob- 


As the “49ers” prepare to look after Canning Machinery & Supplies Association’s 


lems have been, they have been multi- 
plied 188 times for your Secretary. To 
be sure it is his job, but it has been a 
trying one. 

Another factor which has made life 
difficult for your Secretary has been the 
non-member suppliers who are not in- 
terested enough to apply for membership 
and get the advantages, but who insist 
on being present during the Convention. 
They have been most insistent on rooms 
at the best hotels and have even brought 
pressure on some of our members who 
without thinking the matter through 
have lent their aid in getting the benefits 
of the Convention for non-members. May 
I assure the members of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association that 
the rooms allotted to these non-members, 
and there have been a few that we have 
thought expedient to assist, have not 
interfered in any way with the allot- 
ments to our members who were taken 
care of before the outsiders. 

And may I say this. That there have 
been at least three instances where there 
have been people who are eligible and 
who are very insistent—and have had it 
explained to them very carefully—on 
rooms; and all of them have come to me 
at this convention and said that their 
application for membership would be be- 
fore our Board Meeting in April. 


THRU PULLMAN CARS 
Another very difficult problem was the 
promotion of thru Pullman cars from 
various parts of the United States. At 
the time this report is being written one 
hundred thru cars have been scheduled 


social events at the convention. Left to right: 49er Bob Sindall, CMSA Vice-President 
Gene Hildreth, 49er Mel Carlson, CMSA President Charlie Whetzel, and 49er Presi- 


dent John Dingee. 
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from seventeen cities in the United States, 
scattered from Wichita, Kansas; Min. 


neapolis, Minnesota; San Antonio, | 


‘Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; Birming. 
ham, Alabama; Huntington, West Vir. 
ginia; and other scattered locations, 
wany of you people availed yourselves 


of this service. Some of you did not, 


believing it would not work out. You 
have only yourselves to blame if you had 


to change several times and put up with é 


the inconvenience caused by the shortage 
of trains. 
This is the record of the thru cars: 
Friday, January 20—one thru car, 
Saturday, January 21—two thru cars 
from San Antonio and Fort Worth 
and one car from New York. 
Sunday, January 22—special train of 
twelve cars from Nashville, Men.- 
phis, Detroit, Cincinnati and Pitts. 
burgh. Two special trains, fourteen 


cars each, from Chicago and west— | 


one special train, eleven cars, from 
St. Louis and southwest—six cars 
from Boston and New York. A total 
of 68 cars for Sunday. 


Monday, January 23—one car from y 
Montreal and one car from Cincin- x 


nati. 


Tuesday, January 24—one car from 


Pittsburgh and one car from Salt 
Lake City. 

Thursday, January 26—one car from 
New York. 


Friday, January 27—three cars from 
Detroit and Cincinnati — one cal 
from New York City—one special 
train of fourteen cars, each from 
Chicago and west. 

Saturday, January 28—one car from 
Pittsburgh. 

Sunday, January 29—one car from 
Steubenville. 


A total of 98 cars. My goal was 100 : 


cars. 


I can report to you, gentlemen, that 
the Convention Bureau of Atlantic City 


has been most cooperative at all times, 7 
they say that this is the biggest move F 


ment of Pullman cars into Atlantic City 
in the history of the Bureau, and, Mr. 
Holt, Pennsylvania Railroad General 
Passenger Agent in Chicago said it 
the biggest movement of thru Pullmans 
he has ever had in his experience. So if 
it has been worthwhile, we are «amply 


repaid. And, again, may I say this?..: § 


that I expect to call on the Pennsy!vania 
Railroad in their general offices on next 
Wednesday and thank them for what 
they have done and ask for more next 
year. 


February 20, 1950 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES MEETING 


(Continued) 


MEMBERSHIP 


We started March 1, 1949 with 190 
members. We admitted seven new mem- 
bers as follows: 

Central Machine Works, Hope Machine 
Co., International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Amino Acids Div., Pure Line 
Seeds, Inc., Simplicity Engineering Co., 
Stoner-Mudge, Ine., U. S. Electrical 
Motors, Inc. And we re-instated Aetna 
Machine Works, making a total of 198 
members. When we sent out bills for 
dues we received the following resigna- 
tions: 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Blackmr Pump 
Co. Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Palmer Ther- 
mometers, Inc., Progress Lithographing 
Co., Reynolds Metals Co., Star Cor- 
rugated Box Co. These people were 
members whose interest in the Canning 
Industry has been lessened during the 
war years. There were eight resig- 
nations. One member failed to pay their 
dues on January 15 and were suspended. 
This made a total loss of eight members, 
making a total membership on January 
18th of 190. We just held our own this 
last year. 


MAILING LISTS 


Your seeretary’s office has been very 
busy since the close of the last Conven- 


| 


tion. We furnished you with lists of the 
Canner Attendance. We installed new 
addressograph equipment last June. We 
now have a mailing list of 15,000 on ad- 
dressograph plates. This consists of 
Canners, Food Brokers, National Pre- 
servers, National Pickle Packers, Na- 
tional Frozen Foods Packers and the 
members of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. 

The Canners’ address plates are set 
up with selective tabs giving you packers 
of 57 different food commodities, forty of 
the 57 have been ‘made up into mailing 
lists which are available to you for im- 
mediate use. The other seventeen will be 
made up immediately when called for. 
They are the smaller lists of products 
which are not commonly circularized. 
What I am trying to tell you people is 
this. If you want the list of pea packers 
in the United States, we can furnish it to 
you within twenty-four hours after we 
get your order. The price just covers the 
cost of making it. 

And we can give you a lot of other 
lists—that we have prepared—and as 
soon as I get home, we are going to send 
out a circular to tell you what we can give 
you for your direct mail which I am 
sure you will want to use. 

This addressograph equipment was a 
life saver. Your secretary’s office could 
not have handled the three mailings of 


15,000 each, together with the special 
mailings to special groups. We have 
worked out a special technique in making 
up the mailing lists which is reflected in 
the price which we are able to make to 
you. With all of this publicity work and 
making the mailing lists with only two 
the secretary, we have been able to han- 
dle all the work except the addition of 
three extra people for three days each at 
extra people for three days each at 
mailing time for mailing and stuffing 
envelopes. This makes a total of about 
eighteen days of labor. 


THE EXHIBIT 

The exhibit is the biggest we have 
ever held. It speaks for itself. We have 
had to change our floor plans four dif- 
ferent times because of changes in the 
plans of our exhibitors. All in all your 
Secretary’s job and his office is not a 
tranquil one. 

If you fellows have got the idea that 
it is like it was twenty years ago—it 
isn’t. There isn’t anything like it was 
twenty years ago, you know—even in 
your own business. It never stops. Last 
year when we got home from the con- 
vention, we were right in the middle of 
negotiations for this convention. And I 
want to tell you that the Brokers seem 
to be pleased with the arrangments. 
Two-thirds of the people who used our 
special cars were Brokers coming in here 
to attend this convention. And they 
found their people—they met their 
canners. I think the canners are pleased 
because they have been able to contact 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES MEETING 


(Continued ) 


their brokers and make plans for next 
year, and it is reflected in the interest 
they have shown in your exhibits, and I 
know, at least, there has been some busi- 
ness stated, and I think quite consider- 
able has been finished. 

Numerous requests from Government 
for information adds more to the load. 
The long distance telephone starts ringing 
at nine A.M., Eastern Time, and con- 
tinues until seven or eight at night. Your 
Secretary’s job is more than a full-time 
job. You know my office is in my home, 
and the office never closes. 


IN MEMORIAM 

This has been a tragic year in our 
Association’s history. We have lost four 
former board members, two of which 
were Past Presidents. Resolutions have 
been adopted by your board of directors 
and copies of the resolutions have been 
sent to the families of the deceased. Neal 
Sells, Past President and Tom Martin, 
Past Director and Committee member 
and special advisor to your Exhibit Man- 
ager, George Kroha, Past Director and 
W. E. Nicholoy, Past President. 

Just a word about Past President 
Nicholoy. He started 50 years ago as a 
canner in Newark, New York. Next we 
find him as a food broker in Milwaukee, 
then the first paid secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, leaving their 
employ to join Scott Viner Co. This As- 
sociation continued up to the time of his 
death. Nick had served in every depart- 
ment of the canning industry and was 
especially helpful to your secretary with 
his counsel and advice. 

This is our fifth year in Atlantic City. 
Next year according to present plans we 
will be in Chicago. All of you will need 
to take a minimum of space. While this 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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year we have used 95,000 square feet of 
space, next year there will be only 30,- 
000 square feet of space available, which 
means the present exhibitors will have to 
take smaller spaces. We hope to get an 
announcement out to you early in the 
fiscal year giving you the exact amount 
of space available and your early ac- 
ceptance of the situation with commit- 
ments for exhibit space will be ap- 
preciated. 

Thank you for your cooperation this 
year. You are a fine bunch to work with 
and your Secretary is appreciative of 
your cooperation. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL. You have 
heard the annual report of your Secre- 
tary. The Chair will entertain a motion 
to the effect that it be received and filed. 

(Moved and Seconded) 

It has been moved and seconded that 
the Secretary’s Report be received and 
filed. All in favor, signify by saying 
“Aye” (chorus of ayes) Opposed (no 
reponse) Carried. 

After the detailed report of the Secre- 
tary, I don’t believe there is much for 
the President to say. 

I am glad to hear the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is going to get some kind words. 
It probably will be very embarrassing to 
them. 

I don’t believe that there were to many 
of our members at the early general 
session of the National Canners Associ- 
ation yesterday, and just to keep you in- 
formed we might mention that our As- 
sociation has presented to the NCA our 
library of canning literature collected 
over a period of years and now on 
shelves of our Battle Creek Office. 

It was the thought of the Board that 
these volumes would be more available 
and would be used more effectively if they 


EUGENE A. HILDRETH, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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were housed in the fine, new building 
which the NCA is erecting in Washing. 
ton. The Canners gave us a few minutes 
on the program yesterday to make a 
token presentation at which time we 
were able to put in a few comments on 
the function of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, as I think this js 
frequently overlooked. 

Speaking of the fine, new building, we 
are honored again this year in having a 
representative of the National Canners 
Association here in the person of Mr, 
Frederick Heinz. If you will please come | 
forward, Mr. Heinz—I believe you have 
a few remarks... (Applause) 


NCA LABORATORY 
MR. HEINZ: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen—it is certainly a pleasure 
for me to come here this morning in a 


little different capacity than I came last | 
year. I sort of felt like a highway robber 


walking down that aisle last year, but 
this morning I can report to you that 
the mission has been accomplished. 

We have a very nice building in Wash- 
ington. I have a picture of it here. That’s 
the way it looked just before I left for 
the convention. We expect to get into it 
in May—or in April. I have had some 
little postcards made here of the build- 
ing. It is just a small copy of the same 
picture (a blow-up of the photo is held 
up so all can see). I left a package of | 
them on the back seat here. 

We also had a very nice plaque made 


and while we were having it made, we | 


made two of them—for the building in — 


Washington and also the building in 
Berkeley—this is what it says: “Erected 
through contributions from members of 
the National Canners Association and 
the industries serving them. This build- 
ing is dedicated to the advancement of 
technological research in the processing 
and preservation of food and to other 
public services. As this symbol is an 


SAM G. GORSLINE, Secretary 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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(Continued) 


index to stature, so shall its purpose be 
a service to national welfare.” 

Now, all you people are, of course, a 
part of that building, and my only pur- 
pose in coming here this morning is to 
thank you on behalf of the membership 
and the directors of the National Can- 
ners Association. You did a fine job. We 
collected from the suppliers and the 
allied industries over $600,000.00. We 
went a little bit over our goal. I am sure 
we will make good use of that little 
extra. 

We would like all of you to be a part 
of it as I told you last year. It was not 
a matter of how much money any indi- 
vidual contributed. That was not our pur- 
pose. We hoped that every member of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association would like to be a part of 
that program. 

And I would also like to announce at 
this time that in April—we don’t know 
just exactly what the date will be—we 
are going to have a dedication ceremony 
at which time I hope that I will be able 
to see every one of you people there. You 
will get an invitation, and I am just 
giving you a little advance information 
so that you will hold “the sometime in 
April” open to be with us on that oc- 
casion. 


Charlie, that is about all I have to say 
and thank you again (Applause) 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Thank 
you, very much, Frederick for coming 
here and making these kind remarks. 


1951 PLANS 

Before we go into the next item of 
business which is the Report of the 
Nominating Committee, it might be in 
order to take a few minutes for any com- 
ments from the floor on plans for 1951. 
I would say that while it is ostensibly 
set up for Chicago, there is considerable 
murmuring around that those plans may 
possibly be changed; and also the form 
the convention should take—whether it 
should be spread out over two periods— 
a sales and production period, whether 
that is advantageous, or whether the 
whole convention should run _ concur- 
rently. In the latter case, it would prob- 
ably be necessary for us to give up some 
of the better hotel space in order to get 
adequate space for the brokers and allied 
organizations, because the canners will 
insist upon the brokers meeting at the 
time of the convention. They don’t want 
it split up like it was last year. 

We have a little time if any of you 
gentlemen would like to make any com- 
ments. We would be glad to hear from 
you. 


FROM THE FLOOR: I am just a 
little puzzled about the plans for 1951, 
Mr. President. Are the plans for 1951 
definite, or are they indefinite. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Well, - 
there is a kind of commitment to the 
Hotel Association in Chicago but further 
than that, I don’t think they are entirely 
definite—although publicly, I think the 
NCA would state that they are going to 
Chicago. 

The Hotel Association was not able to 
give a date until about the middle of 
February. What is that date, Sam? 

MR. GORSLINE: The 10th of Feb- 
ruary until the 24th of February which 
has two holidays in it. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: In other 
words, the convention would have to be 
held between the 10th and the 24th of 
February—which might be a factor, too. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Where would 
you hold the exhibits? At the hotels or 
the Navy Pier? 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: At this 
time, I don’t think we know, but there 
is a question of whether it should be a 
very small exhibit at the Stevens, or a 
larger exhibit at a less satisfactory loca- 
tion, or whether there should be an ex- 
hibit at all. That has even been men- 
tioned. 

MR. GORSLINE: It will be decided, 
I think, with definite statements very 
shortly after this convention. 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
= MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


-WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Continued) 


FROM THE FLOOR: I think if space 
is available in Chicago we should have 
a bigger show in Chicago than we have 
been having here for the last year or so. 
A lot of fellows who are supposed to be 
here from California have not been here 
for the last four years. I think the 
Canners will do a lot better to go some- 
place that is central where you can get 
attendance—and I do think we ought to 
go to Chicago. 


MR. GORSLINE: I would like to say 
this for the record. I want you fellows 
to know that if you go back to Chicago, 
you are going to be spread from Evans- 
ton—or perhaps Waukegan—down to 
Gary. 

And another thing, there has been a 
tendency this year for some of our own 
members—I don’t think they are here 
this morning—to make their own ar- 
rangements for hotels. They thought 
they were better able to drive a sharp 
bargain than we were for them. If you 
go to Chicago and start doing that, it 
is going to be very disastrous. You may 
have quarters that are more satisfactory 
to you but your customers won’t be able 
to get quarters. If we go there there 
must be a tight arrangement and you 
fellows have got to play with us, and we 
will do the best we can for you, but it 
has got to be a horse-trade with the 
brokers and with the canners. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Mr. President, 
after all, isn’t it up to the NCA? We 
have to go where the NCA goes whether 
we like it or not. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: Yes, to a 
large extent but these things can be in- 
fluenced, I have been advised. There will 
be some conferences within the next few 
days, and the whole question as Mr. De- 
Back has indicated is something that 
the NCA really will decide but at least 
they are conferring with the other asso- 
ciations. 

Perhaps it is a little early on Sunday 
morning to have any definite thoughts 
but I know your officers and directors 
for next year will be very happy to have 
advice. If you have any thoughts you 
should present them to the Secretary 
fairly promptly so we can get a con- 
sensus of our own members. I will say 
that there has even been some difference 
of opinion as to this question of whether 
the whole convention should run con- 
currently, or whether it should be 
planned as it was this year. Those are 
some of the things that possibly can be 
arranged. 


MR. GORSLINE: Charlie, I think 
perhaps they would like to know that 
up to last night, the total registration of 
canners — canners alone — was 2,412. 
Eight hundred and fifty-nine registered 
yesterday. We don’t know what will 
happen today but that is the biggest reg- 
istration that we have ever had in the 
early part of the convention. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Where is that 
registration, Mr. Secretary? 
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MR. GORSLINE: In the outer lobby 
where you come in. In addition to that, 
of course, there are the preservers and 
the pickle packers and the frozen food 
packers which are not included in that 
2,412. We are just giving you the 
canners alone. So there are additional 
registrations to that, but we will give 
you a report at the close of the conven- 
tion on that but I thought you might 
want to know that. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: If there 
are no other comments, we will ask the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Roberts, our Past President, to pre- 
sent his report. 

MR. ROBERTS: We turn to the 
name of Eugene Hildreth for President. 
“Gene” as he is better known to all of us 
has served the Association for three 
years as director, for he needs no intro- 
duction to this fraternity. I am certain 
that everybody knows how diligently he 
has worked for our organization in- 
cluding the chairmanship of the Dinner- 
Dance Committee who put on such a 
splendid performance last evening. 


For Vice President—Hal Johnston, 
Executive Vice President of Stecher- 
Traung Lithographing Company of Ro- 
chester, who, with this meeting completes 
three years of service on our Board. 

Hal’s contributions for the general 
welfare of the Association during these 
three years have been numerous and 
genuine, particularly by the publicity 
work of the Association for these con- 
ventions. 

For Directors—two vacancies, we 
select and nominate Mr. R. L. Perin. 
Mr. Perin’s business experience in the 
canning industry is close to thirty years, 
having served four years with the United 
States Can Company, and having joined 
the Continental Can Company in 1928 
when Continental absorbed the United 
States Can Company. 

Mr. Perin, I understand, has served as 
Sales Manager of the Continental in 
Cincinnati, San Francisco and in Chicago 
and, at present, is the Continental Can 
Company’s General Sales Manager 
lecated in New York City. 

For the second member of the Board 
we nominate Mr. Joe Urschel currently 
the President of Urschel Laboratories, 
Ine. and differing from most of us he 
has a dual capacity—he is also Director 
of the Scott-Viner Company, another 
member, Mr. Urschel’s connection with 
our industry also covers a great many 
years during the course of which he has 
been credited with the invention of sev- 
eral machines being used within our in- 
dustry. He is very well known to the 
canning fraternity and, I am sure, to 
members of our Association. 


We, therefore, Mr. President present 
these names to the Canning Machinery 
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and Supplies Association for the election 
of the officers mentioned; and I move 
that the names be placed before the or. 
ganization for ballot. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: You have 
heard the report of the Nominating Com. 
mittee. Are there any nominations from 
the floor? If not, you have heard the 
motion as presented by the Chairman, 
Is there a second? (Seconded) 

Would you like to include in your 
motion, Mr. Roberts, instructions to the 
Secretary to cast the ballot? 


MR. ROBERTS: Mr. President, | 
move that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast one ballot for the slate. (Seconded) 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: You have 
heard the motion that the Secretary he 
instructed to cast one ballot for the slate 
as presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

(Motion presented and carried unan- 
imously ) 


MR. GORSLINE: Mr. President, the 
ballot has been cast. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: I would 
like to introduce these men. None of 
them need an introduction especially but 
I would like to have them come up front 
here. They will have to come up anyway. 

Mr. Hildreth, your new President ... 
(applause) 

Mr. Hal Johnston... (applause) 

The new Directors—Mr. Urschel (ap- 
plause) 

(Mr. Perin is on his way here) 

I think that this might be the occasion 
to have the other Directors step forward 
and be introduced. 

Mr. Frank Fay—Mr. Funkhouser— 
Mr. Chisholm—Mr. Jack Mathys—Mr. 
Frank Ward—...° (applause) 

Perhaps this is the time for me to ex- 
press not only my own thanks but the 
thanks of the Association to these gentle- 
men for their work during the past year. 
They really have all worked and we have 
certainly had fine cooperation. 

I recognize Mr. Carr. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS 


MR. CARR: As one of the Past Presi- 
dents of this Association and one fami- 
liar with the activities of the Board of 
Directors—considerable time is given by 
them to the affairs of the Association, | 
know personally that the experiences of 
various Directors and Officers have given 
them a great deal of satisfaction. How- 
ever, I would like to speak for the mem- 
bers of the Association and present the 
following resolution: 

Inasmuch as the Officers and Directors 
of the Canning Machinery and Supylies 
Association have given of their time 
without stint, and 

Inasmuch as their only compensation 
is the knowledge of a job well done, 

Be it Resolved that a vote of thanks 
be extended to the Officers and Directors 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association and that their several official 
acts of the past year be approved and 
confirmed at this annual meeting now 
in sesson. 

T move the adoption of this resolution. 


— 
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(Continued) 


MR. CARR: You have heard the 

motion. Is there a second? Any discus- 

\ sion? (Motion Is Seconded And Car- 
ried) 

MR. CARR: Thank you gentlemen. 
That, | know, will be a real compensation 
to the Directors and Officers and we are 
most appreciative of what they have ac- 
complished for this Association during 
the past year. 


TESTIMONAL TO MR. WHETZEL 


MR. ROBERTS: Charlie, I have quite 
an honor this morning in being able to 
present to you, on behalf of the entire 
membership, a testimonial and since it 


is in the form of a resolution, I am going 
to read it: 

A testimonial to Mr. J. C. Whetzel... 
Taking a leaf from your book, Charlie, 
we are breaking with tedious precedent. 
Your birth certificate reads “Joshua 
Clyde Whetzel”—that may be a surprise 
- to some of you. To us you are Charlie 
'as you are to legions of loyal friends 
everywhere. 

_ Other chroniclers in dine to come will 
- record your contributions to the tinplate 

_ industry, your achievements with a great 
- company in that industry but we of the 

Canning Machinery and Supplies Assvoc- 
 iation consider here only the contri: u- 


tions you have made toward the success 
of our Association. 


Remember, Charlie, how you got your 
baptism of fire as Dinner Dance Chair- 
man. Tables were necessarily crowded 
together. You were confronted with re- 
quests—by demands—for seats that did 
not exist. Tenseness is a mild word to 
describe the situtation but your in- 
fectious smile and tact were oil poured 
on the troubled waters. Your gracious 
manner saved many an arkward situa- 
tion. Then came two years as a Director, 
two as Vice President—prep school terms 
for your strenuous years as President. 
If we were to emphasize your especial 
value to the Association during any spe- 
cific period, Charlie, we would point to 
those two difficult years. The readjust- 
ment of any indurstry is always an 
ordeal, but your wise counsel and steady 
hand guided our Association to the great- 
est achievement and prosperity. 


Regardless of how we might wish to 
eulogise you, Charlie, our words fail be- 
side the eloquent facts. During your ad- 
ministration, the Association has reached 
its highest membership, finances have 
obtained a new high-water mark. These 
have been an active and historic two 
years, Charlie, and you have truly earned 


the right to step down and let someone 
else carry the load. 

But as you relinquish your duties as 
President we are heartened by the fact 
that we will continue to have your wise 
and diplomatic counsel in your ex-officio 
capacity. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we, 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, assembled in Atlantic City at 
their 43rd Annual Meeting, January 
29th, 1950, express our genuine gratitude 
and high respect to the devotion to the 
duties of your office so successfully dis- 
charged and our own personal esteem 
and deep affection. 

Be It Further Resolved that this testi- 
monial be recorded in the minutes of the 
meeting and a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be gratefully pre- 
sented to you. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: I am 
really overcome with this. I can not 
overcome my embarrassment at the elo- 
quence. I certainly appreciate the words 
of friendship and about all I can say is 
that I shall treasure these two gifts until 
the end of my days as a reminder of the 
fine friendships and associations in this 
organization. It has really been a pleas- 
ure and I don’t know a finer group of 
people that I have ever worked with. 
Thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


MR. WHETZEL: If there is no other 
business—I will declare the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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FOR 
PEA 


APHID 
CONTROL 


Corona Aphid Dust 
Corothion Dust No. 1 
Corona Dust No. 5 

Corona Dust No. 75 


Corona 25% DDT Emulsion 
Your Getter 


G Corona Chemical Division 


Parathion 


1% Parathion 


5% DDT 


%% Rotenone plus Petroleum Oil 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Steady Movement At Firm Prices, Total 

Volume Good — No Market On Corn — 

Peaches Holding Well—First Spinach Prices 

—Tomatoes Firm—Texas Products—Citrus 
Strong. 


THE SITUATION—Close Market ob- 
servers from all sections this week are 
uniform in reporting a good steady 
business all down the list of canned 
foods. While individual orders continue 
in the same small costly pattern that 
seems to be the accepted mode of busi- 
ness today, the total volume is impres- 
sive when added up at the end of the 
week. Pricewise the undertone is strong 
with corn the chief exception to this. 


CORN—If there is a market on corn, 
the writer can’t find it. This week we 
are removing corn prices from our price 
page until some degree of stabilization 
returns. The one encouraging feature 
is that much of the distressed stocks are 
being moved. Speaking of movement 
there is also a movement afloat to set 
aside a certain portion of stocks for car- 
ryover, and by reducing acreage com- 
mitments by that amount convince the 
banker that this makes good collateral. 
The Independent Corn Canners group 
offers support in this move. Combined 
with the excellent support of the grocery 
trade and ICC’s own merchandising ef- 
forts, this plan could quickly set corn 
back on its feet —if the bit takes hold 
solidly. 


PEACHES—Peach canners seem to be 
following out the proposed corn program 
of their own accord. Knowing full well 
that 1950 packs will cost more money, 
that is the only safe course to follow— 
if the banker can be sold. Peach can- 
ners apparently are having little diffi- 
culty proving the point, since they are 
enjoying good call at $1.90 for 2%’s 
choice, 10 cents to 15 cents over the re- 
ported “specials” of $1.75-$1.80. 


SPINACH—First prices on new pack 
spinach out of California received dur- 
ing the week, give indication of the 
steady position of this product. One 
canner announced prices exactly the 
same as the current market, or $1.30, 
$1.60 and $5.25 for 2’s, 2%’s and 10’s 
respectively, while another shaded the 
price a nickel on 2’s and 2%’s, and 25 
cents on 10’s. Recent California weather 
has been excellent for spinach which 
got off to a late start. 


TOMATOES—Now that most Eastern 
tomatoes are gone, the market shows 
very definite signs of strength with $1.15 
bottom for standard 2’s. During the 
week N.C.A. issued catsup pack and 
stock figures that seem to confirm re- 
ports that there won’t be enough to go 
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around this year. The 1949 pack 
amounted to but 10,900,407 cases com- 
pared to 16,897,211 in 1948. Total sup- 
plies and carryover 17,246,832 cases com- 
pared to 20,469,745 a year earlier. Stocks 
January 1, 1949 (a month and a half 
ago) 8,849,587 and 13,396,450 same date 
a year ago. Shipments July 1 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1949 were 8,397,245 cases, or a 
million and a quarter more than the 
7,073,295 cases shipped during the same 
six months of 1948. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS—Nevw price lists 
out of Texas this week are unchanged 
from former lists except in beets and 
turnip and mustard greens. No. 2 whole 
beets 10 count or ct. are reduced from 
$1.35 to $1.25; 16 to 18 count or ct. and 
30 to 40 count or ct. too, are off a dime 
to $1.45 and $1.65 respectively. No. 10s, 
60-70 and 40-45 count or ct. remain 
the same at $6.50 and $5.75. No. 2’s 
sliced are down a nickel to $1.15 with 
10’s the same at $5.75. Cuts and diced 
down a nickel and a quarter on 2’s and 
10’s respectively to 95 cents and $4.50. 
Turnip and mustard greens, 2’s and 10’s 
are down a nickel and a quarter to 85 
cents and $4.00. 2% whole sweet pota- 
toes in heavy syrup remain the same at 
$1.95 with 2’s at $1.70 and 10’s at $7.75. 
10’s spinach are also the same at $5.00, 
as are tomatoes at 80 cents, $1.10, $1.20- 
$1.22% and $6.00 for 1’s, 303’s, 2’s and 
10’s respectively. Standard cut green 
beans, too, are the same at 80 cents, 
$1.10 and $5.50 for 1’s, 2’s and 10’s. 


CITRUS—Florida juice inventory con- 
tinues to be reduced as sales continue to 
exceed production. Prices continue strong 
with $1.52% the low on orange juice 2’s 
and $3.65 on 46 ounce, with blended at 
$1.52% and $3.62%, and grapefruit 
juice $1.55 and $3.60. Higher prices are 
heard from all quarters. California 
prices, too, remain strong, as the grape- 
fruit supply approaches an end and rain 
interferes with orange picking. One 
California canner continues to equalize 
freight with Florida quoting orange 
juice and blended at $1.40 and $3.35 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.55 and $3.65 for 
2’s and 46 ounce. 


USDA CORN BORER RESEARCH 
HEADQUARTERS 


The European corn borer research 
headquarters of the Department of 
Agriculture will be transferred from 
Toledo, Ohio to the Ankeny, Iowa Field 
Station of Iowa State College. The 
transfer of entomological scientists and 
equipment will be complete by March 31. 
Other Bureau entomologists engaged in 
the study of various phases of borer con- 
trol in corn at Lafayette, Ind., and Mus- 
catine, Iowa, also are being transferred 
to the new Ankeny headquarters. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Aggregate Volume Respectable—Short 0. 
der Policy To Continue—Strong Underton 
In Tomatoes—Southern Standard Peas A} 
Vanishing Point — Corn Remains Unde 
Pressure—Floor Stock Adjustments In $a]. 
mon—Export Call For Sardines—Slowdown 
In Citrus—Peaches Looking Better—Apyi- 


cots Steady Though Low Peach Prices Offset | 


Movement. 
By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1950 
THE SITUATION — Steady day-to 


day replacement buying is reported in | 
the local market, and while individual — 
transactions are generally confined to) | 
small lots, the aggregate volume adds | 


up to respectable totals, according to 
sales representatives here. There is no 
denying the fact that recent weakness in 
prices for corn and some fruits has 
tended to undermine trade confidence in 
the price picture, but distributors have 
increasingly become aware of the fact 
that price weakness in canned foods is 
pretty much localized, and fears of an 
over-all sagging in values seems to be 
on the wane. 


THE OUTLOOK—While confidence in 
the statistical position in canned foods 
is gradually recovering, buyers here are 
not departing from their long-standing 
policy of holding down canned _ food 
stocks to working inventories. This po- 
licy, it is indicated, will be continued 


for the remainder of the season, even) | 


though there is some likelihood that 
stocks of some items will be decidedly 
on the short side before replacement 
from 1950 production become available. 


TOMATOES — There has been n0 


change, pricewise, in the tomato situa: 
tion in the east, but the market is show: | 


ing a decidedly strong undertone, and re- 
maining stocks in canners’ hands are 


expected to move into distributing chan- | 


nels before the new pack arrives at cul: 


rent values or better. Meanwhile, reports | 


from California note a stiffening market | | 


for tomatoes, with the exception o | 
standards, which can still be had 4 


$1.45-$1.50 for 24%s. New York canners 


are now offering standard 2s at $1.20 |” 


and upwards. 


PEAS—Southern canner holdings o 


standard peas have dwindled to the val |~ 
ishing point, and the market is steady | 


on the small lots still 


available. The | 


situation on peas in the midwest is with- , 
out change this week. Canner offerings | 
from the Northwest are coming in fo! | 
more attention, with buyers looking fo! | 


concessions. Fancy 3 sieve 2s are T 
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) able 1950 packing costs. 
x stances \vhere canners are in position to do 
) 80, indications are that current holdings 


ported offering at $1.70, 4-sieve at $1.55- 
$1.60 and 5-sieve at $1.40-$1.45, all f.o.b. 
northwest cannery points. Extra stand- 
ards range from $1.55 on 3-sieve down 
to $1.20 on 6-sieve, with ungraded at 
$1.40-$1.45. 


CORN — The market remains under 


_ pressure, with values rather nominal in 
most instances, and hinging upon the 
_ ability of canner and buyer to arrive at 
trading basis. 
~ from the Midwest indicate that canner 
stocks of 303s are dwindling sharply, 
with most sales pressure now on 2s. 
_ Fancy whole kernel golden 2s are offered 
- at $1.10 at midwest canneries, with extra 
standards at 95 cents and standards at 
90 cents. 
* now freely offered at 85 cents. 
_ sharp break in the wholesale market, it 
is expected in some industry circles, will 
_ give retailers an ideal opportunity to 
stimulate 
merchandising drives based on the new 


Meanwhile, reports 


Standard Cream Style 2s are 
The 


corn consumption through 


low shelf prices made possible by the 


current declines. 


SALMON—Distributors are now busy 
in securing adjustments on their floor 
stocks, following last week’s price cuts 
in salmon, and new buying is not of 
large proportions. Notwithstanding the 
early Lenten season this year, distribu- 
tors have not been building up substan- 
tial reserve holdings in salmon, and it 
is expected that their hand-to-mouth 
buying will probably continue into the 
warm weather season. 


SARDINES—California canners have 


been experiencing a sustained export 


call for sardines, and this movement has 


- helped to absorb the substantially larger 
pack during the season just ended. 


Meanwhile, quotations rule firm on No. 


_ 1natural sardines at $4.00, with 1s ovals 
' in tomato sauce at $6 per case. 
_ sardines show a steady tone, under rou- 
tine inquiry. 


Maine 


CITRUS — New business has slowed 
down in canned Florida citrus, and the 


_ market holds unchanged this week, with 
_ orange juice 2s listing at $1.52% and 
_ grapefruit juice at $1.55, f.o.b. 
"| neries. California canners are now quot- 
_ ing below the Florida basis, with orange 
KJ = at $1.40 and grapefruit juice at 
$1.50. 
_ of course, works in favor of Florida 
_ canners, insofar as the trade in the East 
1S concerned. 


can- 


However, the high freight rate, 


PEAC HES—The market on the coast 


_ is looking better and canners exhibit 
less eayerness to sell. 
$1.65 for standard 2%s halves and $1.80 


Sales made at 


for choice, packers say, are below prob- 
Hence, in in- 


will be held at present levels, or higher, 


with canners willing to carry unsold 
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stocks into the 1951 packing season, if 
necessary. Meanwhile, trade here re- 
ports a pick-up in peach sales, reflecting 
the substantial reductions in prices made 
effective by canners late in 1949. 


APRICOTS — Low retail prices for 
peaches have cut into the movement of 
apricots, and distributors here are show- 
ing little interest in making additional 
purheases for coast shipment. Canners, 
however, have no burdensome supplies 
remaining on hand, and are holding the 
market steady at $2.20 for 2%s choice 
halves, with standards at $2.00. On 
whole peeled 2%s choice lists at $2.15, 
with standards at $1.95 to $2.00. No. 1s 
are still available in a limited way, with 
choice listing at $1.35 and standards at 
$1.25. Offerings of 10s are decidedly 
short. 


OTHER FRUITS—There has been a 


fair movement in pears recently, and 


California canners are now holding 
choice 2%s firm at $2.60, with standards 
20 cents under this figure. On 1s, choice 
commands $1.60 and standards $1.50. 
Some offerings on buffet size are re- 
ported at $1.00 for choice and 95 cents 
for standards, f.o.b. Freezing tempera- 
tures have damaged tree fruit crops in 
the Northwest, and canners consequently 
are stiffening in their price views on un- 
sold stocks from the past season’s packs. 
Business is quiet. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady, Routine Business—Forced Sales Of 
Peaches Cleaned Up—Opening Prices On 
California Spinach — Cheap Peas Scarce — 
Green Beans Quiet—Slight Activity In 
Salmon—Citrus Seasonably Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 16, 1950 


THE MARKET—There are no major 
developments in the Chicago market 
this week, so far as canned foods are 
concerned. Business is holding up to 
rather good volume but it continues to 
be composed of a goodly number of small 
sized individual orders. There is no ap- 


parent tendency on the part of any of - 


the trade here to break away from the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy and no 
prospects of their doing so in the im- 
mediate future. Market levels appear 
to be holding reasonably close to figures 
of recent weeks and trading could be 
characterized as routine. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been some activity in California fruits 
here based on a recent price cut on Cali- 
fornia peaches led by one of the larger 
advertised brands. This outfit came out 
with a price of $1.65 on No. 2% stand- 
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ard peaches and $1.80 on No. 2% choice, 
and reportedly cleaned up their available 
supplies almost immediately. There have 
been some other offerings at prices 
around these levels but they are not too 
widespread as a number of California 
packers refuse to go along at this level. 
They contend under no circumstances 
could they possibly pack this coming 
season for anything approximating these 
prices, and are determined to Sit on their 
merchandise rather than sell at these 
levels. It remains to be seen what will 
happen but in the meantime these 
cheaper offerings have been picked up 
fairly actively. 


Fruit cocktail continues to sell at 
$1.02% for 8 oz. choice and $2.80 for No. 
2% choice. 


Spinach—Opening prices on Califor- 
nia spinach were received here this 
week, quotations running approximately 
as follows: 8 oz. fancy—80 cents, Pic- 
nics—87% cents, 1 Tall—$1.10, No. 303 
—$1.15, No. 2—$1.25, No. 214—$1.55 
and No. 10—$4.95 to $5.00. There has 
been some activity on spinach but not 
any large volume up to this point. 


PEAS—Peas continue to be firm, with 
reasonably good movement and a marked 
searcity of supplies in the cheaper 
grades. No. 2 standard 3 and 4 sieve 
Alaskas have been just about cleaned 
up, with a few lots reportedly available 
at about $1.10 f.o.b. factory. No. 2 extra 
standard 3 Alaskas are quoted around 
$1.30. while 8 oz. extra standard 4s are 
reportedly selling at 70 cents f.o.b. fac- 
tory. This market is reported in good 
shape and prospects are all for con- 
tinued firmness up to new pack. 


Plan To Use 


INSECTICIDES - FERTILIZERS 
We Have What You Need 


DUST and SPRAYS for peas, beans, corn, 
tomatoes and many other crops. 


Mineralized Fertilizers containing 15 
plant food elements for complete feeding. 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF the 


original starter solution and nutritional spray. 
Over 100 specialized products. 
MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 


1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
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MARKET NEWS 


GREEN BEANS—There is some busi- 
ness going on on green beans, with some 
offerings from the Ozark area and Texas 
based on about $1.15 for No. 2 standard 
cuts and about $1.25 for No. 2 extra 
standard cuts. Offerings out of Wiscon- 
run about $1.90 on fancy cuts and 
around $2.50 on fancy 3 sv. whole green. 
Most of the business at the moment is in 
the cheaper grades and the whole mar- 
ket can be characterized as rather quiet. 


SALMON—There is some activity in 
salmon going on, but it would appear 
that the reduction of pink salmon to 
$14.75 f.o.b. coast has not produced any 
substantial increases in volume. Even 
in the face of this low figure buyers are 
generally tending to buy for their cur- 
rent needs as they have been doing right 
along and wait the market out on this 
commodity. Tall reds are completely out 
of the picture, with the last price being 
$26.00, and it is reported now that %# 
Puget Sound sockeyes are practically 
out of the picture, with the last reported 
price being $16.00 for machine packed 
and $17.00 for hand packed f.o.b. coast. 
Some tall cohoes are being sold at prices 
running all the way from $19.00 to 
$22.00, while halves cohoes are going at 
about $12.50, halves pinks at $10.00 and 
halves chums at $9.00. 


CITRUS JUICES: The citrus juice 
market is reasonably quiet, with prices 
extremely strong and expected to con- 
tinue that way. Quotations at the mo- 
ment are running at about $1.67% for 
No. 2 orange juice and $3.90 for 46 oz., 
with blend at $1.60 for No. 2 and $3.80 
for 46 oz., and grapefruit juice $1.55 for 
No. 2 and $3.60 for 46 oz. Fancy sec- 
tions in No. 2 tins are currently offered 
at about $2.10. Buyers here are holding 
down their purchases just as far as they 
can, and as a consequence business is 
rather dull, though there are some orders 
going through all the time. It appears 
that none of the trade here is covered to 
any extent at the lower prices available 
earlier, and, as a consequence, everyone 
is going along buying strictly from hand- 
to-mouth on the current market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Business — Upward Price Changes 
Expected In New Lists—Fruits Firm—Apple 
Sauce Prices Stabilized — Spinach Cleaned 
Up As Interest In New Pack Quickens— 
Prepare For Asparagus Season 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 16, 1950 


THE SITUATION —A steady busi- 
ness is being done on most California 
canned products and shipping is being 
stepped up by some of the concerns 
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whose business year comes to an end the 
last of the month. Likewise, prepara- 
tions are getting under way for the new 
season, especially on such early items as 
spinach and asparagus, so all branches 
of the industry are showing activity. 
During the coming week revised lists 
will be brought out by some of the larger 
canners and indications are that most 
of the changes in prices will be upward. 
The feeling here is that prices have 
reached bottom, with quite a few items 
in such light supply that slight advances 
are in order. 


FRUITS—Stocks of cling peaches are 
melting away in an orderly manner and 
not much attention is being paid to the 
rumors of sales below established lists. 
Many canners are making sales of No. 
2% choice quite regularly at $1.90. with 
some featured brands at $2.10, and there 
are reports of offerings at $1.80, and 
even less, but these cannot be confirmed. 
It is quite likely that this fruit will be 
found to really grade as standards. In- 
terest in pears increases, with old-timers 
commenting on the fact that this fruit 
invariably increases in consumer accept- 
ance early in the spring. In almost every 
fruit the No. 10 size is in comparatively 
light supply and considerable shopping 
around is required to fill requirements. 
In pears choice is in demand in this 
size, with the market firm at $9.40. 
Solid pack pie peaches are scarce, with 
none to be had for less than $5.85, and 
in apricots the entire No. 10 list is short, 
with some canners completely sold out. 


APPLE SAUCE—The demand for 
California apple sauce is keeping up 
well and prices have become stabilized, 
now that some of the weak holders have 
returned to opening lists. Already some 
canners are expressing the wish that 
they had made larger packs, sales to 
date having been well above expecta- 
tions. Prices are largely as follows: 
No. 3038, choice, $1.12%, and fancy, 
$1.234%; No. 2 choice, $1.18, and fancy, 
$1.83. These prices are f.o.b. Sebastopol. 


SPINACH—The canned spinach situa- 
tion is a very pleasing one to the trade, 
last spring’s pack having been moved out 
to the extent that camnners are trading 
among themselves to assemble lots for 
their customers. Interest in new pack 
is developing and one canner has come 
out with offerings at $1.30 for No. 2 
and $1.60 for No. 2%s, or the same as 
the 1949 list. Rainfall in spinach grow- 
ing districts is about normal, for the 
first time in several years. 


ASPARAGUS—Stocks of canned as- 
paragus are getting small in size and 
there will be little unsold when the new 
season gets under way. The stocks of 
freezers are also getting low, so canners 
and freezers are again competing for 
the crops of growers. This places grow- 
ers in an enviable position and while 
prospects are for a good crop, prices 


promise to be at about last season’s level, 


With warmer weather already at hand, H 


asparagus will soon be seen in quantity 


in the fresh market, with canning due ty | 


get under way late in March. A hearing 
on a State Marketing Order for Canning 


and Freezing Asparagus is to be held # 


shortly at Sacramento, when a proposal 


to extend the present order for another ts 


year will be considered. It has also beep 
proposed that the Asparagus Advisory 
Board be authorized to carry on research 
work covering production and harvest- 
ing. 


SECRETARY BURR’S REPORT 
(Continued from page 55) 


that the Trustees find difficult to answer <| 


at this time. 


I am emphatically and definitely of ie 


the opinion that had the Merchandising 


Committee, as authorized and officially © 


appointed at our annual meeting here in 
Atlantic City last year, continued to 
function instead of surrendering its 
operations to the A.I.C.C., that a way 
would have been found to maintain the 
Bureau and the Merchandising Commit- 
tee as well. 


Nevertheless, we are now being sub- 
jected to an unforeseen and unexpected 
financial limitation to our services and 
activity. It is quite possible however, 
that the proposed merger referred to by 
President Dunlap, in his introductory 
remarks, may prove to be a solution to 
the problem and I bespeak your thought- 
ful consideration to this proposal, as 
soon as a detailed plan is formulated and 
submitted for your approval. 

Be that as it may, the Bureau is only 
a bit “groggy” at the moment and will 
not cease to function until the final 
whistle blows and you and you and you, 
as referees, declare the game lost and 
the score in favor of the opposing team. 

On behalf of the trustees and loyal 
members, we respectfully urge and re 
quest every corn canning company to 
carefully and fairly judge and decide 


whether or not the C.C.S.B. deserves | 


continued support during this, the most 
critical time in its long history of un 
selfish and constructive service to indi- 
vidual companies and the industry cd- 
lectively, throughout the country from 
coast to coast. 


BUREAU OFFICERS 
All officers of the Corn Canners Serv- 


ice Bureau were reelected as follows: | 


President, Edward H. Dunlap, Plymouth 
Canning Company, Plymouth,  Ind.; 


First Vice-President, George A. Porg, 
Northland Canning Co., Cokato, Minn.; 


Second Vice-President, Arthur Mitchell, 


Jr., F. O. Mitchell and Bro., Inc., Per | 


ryman, Md.; Secretary, Richard EF. 
Schlecht, Rossville Packing Co., Ross 
ville, Ill.; Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harvey R. Burr, Madison, Wis. 
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